


The Challenger. 
New Viceroy Extro Milds. 


The one cigarette 
with lowered tar 
but lots of taste. 


Compare the taste with 
- other low tar cigarettes 
...it's really no contest. 


VICEROY § 


EXTRA MILOS 


14 mg: tar 
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|| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


14 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FIC method 








Wish you could take pictures like this? 


Splash! Flash! You got it! 


Now, you can stop 
wishing. And start 
shooting great, life 
like, action-stopping 
pictures, with Honey 
well electronic flash 
Day or night, in any 
light, get crisp, sharp S= 
color or black and white exposures that 
double the excitement and fun of 35mm 
photography 

It’s easy. Just trip the shutter. Your Honey- 
well Auto/Strobonar sends light to your 
subject, shuts off at exactly the right time 
automatically. At stop-action, blur-free 
speeds as fast as 1/50,000-second! 

It’s economical. Costs less than a penny 
a flash, compared to a dime or more for 
old-fashioned flash bulbs 

Which one is right for you? If you shoot 
mostly family-gathering kinds of photos, 
the Auto/Strobonar 110— automatic from 





2 teet to 11 teet 
is probably all you 
need. Want more 
power and versa 
tility? Then you may 
need the Auto 
Strobonar 360. It’s 
automatic clear out 
to 22 feet, with rechargeable Ni-Cad bat 
teries. If you're getting into the more 
creative aspects of fine 35mm photography 
you may be ready for the splash-stopping 
model 470 with professional power. Or you 
can choose from one of the 12 other 
Honeywell electronic flash units, starting 
as low as $14.95 

Want to know more? Write for FREE 28 
page brochure that tells all about the fun 
of flash photography. Honeywell Photo- 
graphic, Dept. 103-438, P.O. Box 22083, 
Denver, CO 80222. In Canada, McQueen 
Sales Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


As the Ma‘alot schoolhouse massa- 
cre in Israel and the retaliatory air 
strikes in Lebanon shook the Middle 
East last week while Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger was trying to negotiate 
peace, TIME’s bureaus deployed on both 
sides of hostile borders. In Israel, the Je- 
rusalem bureau’s David Halevy and 
Photographer David Rubinger raced to 
Ma’alot. For an eyewitness report at the 
PRAGER MARMON climax of a day’s excruciating vigil, Ha- 

levy moved into the school building with 
a wave of Israeli paratroopers. Says Halevy, who was wound- 
ed in the October war: “I have seen many terrible scenes as a 
soldier and as a journalist. But I have never seen anything as 
bad as Ma’alot.” Bureau Chief William F. Marmon Jr., a for- 
mer TIME Viet Nam War correspondent, spoke with Israeli of- 
ficials, who recounted the events leading to the Ma‘alot trag- 
edy and discussed its impact on the Kissinger mission. 
Correspondent Marlin Levin, who has reported on four Mid- 
dle East wars since 1947, weighed the public reaction and 
MULLIKEN the continuing instability of Israel’s government. 

To the north, Beirut Bureau Chief Karsten Prager, also a 
former Viet Nam War correspondent, rose from a sickbed 
with a 102° fever to direct the bureau’s work and write com- 
prehensive files on the Palestinian liberation movement and 
the political repercussions of the week's violence. Photogra- 
pher Eddie Adams headed to ‘Ain el Hilweh, a refugee camp 
that had been hit by Israeli planes, where he was guarded 
closely by armed commandos. Correspondent William Stew- 
art, a journalistic veteran of Viet Nam and India-Pakistan 
combat, also visited ‘Ain el Hilweh with TIME’s Abu Said 
STEWART They poked through the ruins and talked with bitter but res- 
olute Palestinians. 

One of the few men who saw both sides was TIME’s State 
Department correspondent John Mulliken, visiting the area 
with Kissinger for the fourth time in six months. On suc- 
cessive days the Syrians and the Israelis escorted Mulliken 
on inspections of the front. Then he rejoined the Kissinger 
party in time to report on the Secretary's further progress to- 
ward peace in the troubled Middle East 


takh PC Davee 
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GREEN PAPER NO, 2 


Pocket Wilderness. 


A\n uncommercial idea 


from a commercial timber grower. 





A paper company in eastern 
Tennessee is proving what a lot 
of people used to think was im- 
possible: a wilderness preserve in 
an area devoted to commercial 
forestry. 

Bowaters Southern Paper Cor- 
poration in Calhoun, Tenn., calls 
these secluded areas “pocket wil- 
dernesses.” 

The company designated sev- 
eral choice forest sites as “pocket 


wilderness” areas and opened 
them to the public. No logging, 
hunting or vehicles permitted. 
And no charge, either. 

Some are several hundred acres 
in size. Others are smaller. But 
once inside, you get a feeling of 
quiet isolation as if the world were 
a century away. 

There’s a legal definition for 
the word “wilderness” which de- 
scribes Federal Wilderness Areas 
and limits their use*, so in that 
sense, the Bowaters set-aside isn’t 
wilderness at all. 

But as a practical matter, most 
Americans think of wilderness 
as a place to get away from the 
trappings of everyday life — an 
unspoiled forest, free from com- 
mercialization. And on that score, 
the pocket wilderness meets a 
real need, physically and emo- 
tionally. 

The idea is spreading. 

St. Regis Paper Company has 
500 acres in northern Maine 
as a similar wilderness area, ac- 
cessible only by an eight-mile 
hike. Many other firms are con- 


*The nation now has 10.4 million acres 
permanently set aside in 89 separate 
wilderness areas; in addition, another 
45 million acres in National Forests 
are classified as “‘primitive areas.” 


sidering the idea. And, of course, 
most private companies have in- 
vited public recreational use of 
their land for years. 

Pocket wilderness isn’t the 
only answer. But it is one way 
private industry is demonstrating 
that growing trees for harvest can 
co-exist with other forest uses. 
And that wise use is what con- 
servation is really all about. 

If you’d like to know more, 
write George Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 








Should you consider 
leasing your car this year? 
‘Take this test 
and see: 


Yes No 
Youre in the market for a new car 


LI LI L about every two years 


[ ] [ ] pa You usually put over 12.000 miles 
on your Car each year 


[JE] % You're a two-car family, 


or would like to become one 


C] [J 4 You hate the hassle and haggle 
of trade-in time 


[] [] 5. You'd rather put your money to work 
than spend it on a down payment 


[IE] 6. You use your car for business, 


and need accurate records 
on your car for tax purposes. 


You need a Car, but not the 
responsibilities of ownership 

arranging insurance, licensing, periodic 
maintenance and ultimate disposal 


[] [] 8. You'd like to try a different kind of car 
this year, but don't want to buy one 
that you might not be happy with 


no 7% 


If you answer"yes” to three 
or more of these statements, then 


Congratulations! 


You have identified yourself as someone who under “Auto Renting and Leasing: Or see most any 
should definitely consider leasing your car this Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge dealer 
year. Why not? Leasing is simply another way to get No matter what make of car you want 


CHRYSLER 








LEASING SYSTEM 


the car of your choice. Without handing over a big 
down payment. Without worrying about trade-in 
Without worrying about anything, as a matter of fact 
That's the big joy of leasing 

Talk it over with a local member of Chrysler 
Leasing System. You'll find him in the Yellow Pages 


Chrysler product or not—give him a call. He can t 
you if leasing is right for you. If it is, he's an expert at 
making leasing easy, If it isn't, he'll be just as happy 
to sell you a car 
One way or tr 


customer 





CHRYSLER Dodge 


Plymouth 


e other. he wants y 





~ Lontinentai Bank was there 
' when we needed them 
and they're wherever we want to go’ 


“Continental Bank came up with all the money we needed to put together 
our business including the necessary operating capital. And they did it in the 
fall of 69 when money was really tight.’’ Speaking is Douglas K. Chapman, President 
of Acco International, Inc. 

“They've just worked beautifully with us. Right from the start we had a 
close rapport with decision makers who had a surprisingly thorough knowledge 
of our business. 

“It is this kind of relationship that continues to be a major factor in the success 
of our international expansion. Continental Bank not only serves us from a financial 
point of view, but also from an advisory point of view. They’re virtually everywhere 
we do business or want to do business. Supplying us with tax saving 
devices, business contacts, reliable research work, economic 
studies and information about foreign trade customs. That’s GY 
what | really call a positive approach to service.” 

If you need help with your company’s growth plan, CONTINENTAL BANK 
call Craig Carpenter at 312/828-8121 and see what CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
profitable ideas he has for you. 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 





Acco International Inc., is the world's largest producer of contemporary 

paper fastening products, manutacturing the famous Acco binders, tasten- 

ers, data processing supplies, and paper clips for every major business 
market on 5 continents. 





IFAMERICANS HAD INVENTED CHAMPAGNE, 
THIS IS WHAT IT WOULD TASTE LIKE. 


Most Americans like champagne. They like the bubbles, the 
sparkle and the fun of champagne. 

But they don’t always enjoy the taste. That’s because most 
champagnes tend to be dry. 

Gancia*Asti is different. It’s a sparkling white wine from Italy 
that’s a little bit sweeter than most champagnes. And a lot better tasting. 
(In Italy, they say it has the taste of “icy grapes.” 

Try Gancia Asti. Your eyes and nose may mistake it for the 
champagne you're used to. But your mouth won't. 


GANCIA ASTI. 
THE SWEETER, BETTER TASTING SPARKLING WINE. 





Which 10¢ stamp i is worth more? 
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This is the 10¢ regular. - : : This is the 10¢ postage meter stamp. It's 
It can get lost. . ; > printed right on your mail. Looks very 
Or “borrowed : : : businesslike. Is always on hand. Never 
Or spoiled. : : : gets lost, spoiled or wasted. Doesn't need 
Can run out when : - : licking or sticking. : 
most needed. ° ; : : 
Is messy. : ; : Comes already postmarked and can- : 
7 = - celled (so your mail can go through the 
ee Senne eee e eee eee e eens : Post Office faster). 


Is automatically cost recorded for your 
accounting. 


The same machine that prints it also 
prints postage on tapes for parcels, too 


And will even print your own little ad 
next to the meter stamp. 


Plus it comes with the service of a Pitney 
Bowes postal expert, who knows all sorts 
of ways to save money on mailing. Which 
is more important than ever with postal 
rates going up. 


For more information write Pitney Bowes, 
1289 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, 
or call one of our 190 offices throughout 
: . : the U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, 
S/siaiB/ev¥isietW'Sis aie ieibialelalelwisi waa POO e Coe c een resee ree eceseececesecceerereccssereseess Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters 
. : . : and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, Label- 
ing and Marking Systems. 
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SI= Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 
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“1 finally met a man who’s more than just talk. 
He’s a banker with American National?’ 


that market up for us. 

Next time he’s here, | 
want you to meet him. You'll 
be impressed. Dick doesn’t just 
know a lot. 

He looks like the kind of 


guy who can make things 


out. He mentioned an 

automated draft program, and 

a financial forecasting system, 

that sound like they could 

sense. tighten things up a lot. 

He said it sounded like And he told me 

we've got cash in our collection something about export 

finance that could really open 


“His name is Dick Schwartz. 

| told him a little abc yut Our 

business and he came back with 
some ideas that really make 


” 
happen, too. 


pipeline, and we ought to get it 


AMERICAN NATIONAL =x 
THE IDEA BANK TO TRUST COMPANY > 











Viroin Islands Ru 


Yankee clippers carried Virgin Islands rum to George Washington's army during the Revolutionary 
War. Some Say that our excellent rum kept that army’s spirits up during the long winter at Valley 
Forge, thus helping us win the war! 

The visiting ships carried stones as ballast to the Virgin Islands. The stones were replaced with 
rum for the return trip. The beautiful mill in the picture was built with these stones. It still stands 
today—and of course we're still making our rum. Try a Virgin Islands rum. We'd like to share our 
experience with you. 





THE VIRGIN ISLAND RUM EXPERIENCE SHARE IT Sisisiejs!evaveleinlereis f6S0ciee'e sinwsea%ie'e 
V.1. RUMS IN CHICAGO INCLUDE BRUGAL, CRUZAN, OLD ST. CROIX, CRUZADA, OLD MR. BOSTON & POTT. 








Shakespeare Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire. 


also 
the GeorgeV, Paris 
and the Pierre, 
NewYork City 
and Grosvenor House, 
London 
and the Apollo, 


Amsterdam 
and the Sandy Lane, 
Barbados 
and the President, 
Johannesburg 
and the Excelsior, 
Hong Kong 
and the Hyde Park, 
London 
and the Dona Filipa, 
Algarve 
andthe Belmont, 
Bermuda 
and the Phoenicia, 
Malta 
and the 
Plaza Athenée, 
Paris 





Trust Houses Forte, Europe's largest hotel, 


catering and leisure concern, operates 
more than 700 hotels throughout the 


world, from charming English country inns 


to hotels known and admired by the most 
sophisticated travelers. 
Whether you want to spend the night in 
a TraveLodge off the Kansas Turnpike or 
in a luxurious suite at the George V, 
the Trust Houses Forte Reservations 
Center will make all the arrangements. 
For immediate world-wide reservations 
at any Trust Houses Forte Hotel, call 
our toll-free number: 800-223 5672. 


ve looce reservations: 800-255 3050 





Trust Houses Forte 
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The Thin Line 


Sir / The shocking thing about the White 
House transcripts [May 13] is that they re- 
veal the President to be a man so absorbed 
in defining the thin line between illegality 
and immorality that he has lost sight of the 
fact that both are equally unethical 

BRUCE LAUTERWASSER 

Ithaca. N.Y 


Sir / Again President Nixon has come 
across With too little. too late. His televised 
transcript offer is yet another in a long ca- 
reer of politically motivated turnabouts 
when his position of power is threatened. — 

It is imperative that Chairman Rodi- 
no and his committee see through this gold- 
lettered, black-bound version of “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” and pursue all forms 
of necessary evidence. especially the tapes. 

MICHAEL SMITH 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


Sir / What just about breaks the heart is that 
while the nation lies wounded and confused, 
the President of the U.S. still thinks, in his 
fantastic arrogance. he need do nothing 
more than barnstorm, nothing more than in- 
struct his “children” in speeches that are not 
only poropinare yf transparent but abso- 
lutely enraging in their efforts to persuade 
us dumb (expletive deleted). 

ELIZABETH ROSE 

Laguna Beach. Calif 


Sir / When the President edited his tran- 
script, he took out the dirty words and left 
in the obscenities. 

(THE REV.) WILLIAM A, KOLB 

St. Louis 


Sir / There is nothing that has brought me 
to the defense of President Nixon as much 
as has the making public of these damn 
tapes. In effect they are making a man tes- 
tify against himself, which a man does not 
have to do in court. 

I like a battle fought for good govern- 
ment, buta good share of this Watergate sit- 
uation has turned into a personal political 
vendetta. 

(MRS.) DONALD R. GILLETTE 

Penn Yan, N.Y 


Sir / If we Americans and our elected rep 
resentatives are apathetic enough. Mr 
Nixon will surely “put Watergate behind 
us.” We will quit all this “disrespectful” talk 
of impeachment 

If we pursue our leader's reasoning to 
its logical end. we would be extending the 
rights of all defendants in criminal cases 
The defendants accused of a crime would 
have the right to determine what evidence 
could be used against them 

BETTY LITTLE 

Belmont, N.C 


Country Converts 


Sir / Your article on Merle Haggard [May 
6] got me to take a better look at one of my 
own prejudices. | have always loved all 
types of music. but never could quite stom 
ach country. After reading your article. I lis- 
tened to two records of Haggard’s left with 
me by a friend. You made a believer out of 
me—the man is really good 

BOB PATERSON 

San Rafael. Calif 


Sir /1 was raised in Montana shunning 
country music. Two years ago, a friend 
turned me on to Waylon Jennings. | bought 


all his albums. Since my discovery I have 
been turning my anti-country-music friends 
on to him. 

Thank you for at least mentioning his 
name with the other country stars. He will 
be bigger than all of them 

WILLIAM D. DION 

Salt Lake City 


Sir / Before reading your feature article on 
country music. I thought it was the only kind 
of music I did not enjoy and appreciate. Af- 
ter reading your excellent article. | can hon- 
estly say. “Lord. they've done it all, and I 
still don’t care for it.” 

DAVID H. BINKLEY 

Camp Hill. Pa 


Sir / What H.L. Mencken once said regard- 
ing vaudeville applies. I think, equally well 
to country music—there are those who like 
it and those who can stand it when they are 
drunk. 

J.R. KOHLHEPP 

Cincinnati 


Sir / 1 am disappointed that in your other- 
wise good article on country music, you ne- 
glected to mention the man who gently and, 
painlessly opened public receptivity to it; 
Glen Campbell, because of his superb mu- 
sical talent, has been able to present the 
country sound with a bit more polish and a 
great deal of feeling. 

Without Glen, the public would not 
have accepted so heartily the more rus- 
tic country entertainers that have now 
achieved stardom. 

JUDY HARPER 

Glastonbury. Conn 


The Verdict 


Sir / Bully for the Mitchell-Stans jury [May 
6]. Twelve unpretentious Americans saw 
through the paper tiger. A relatively unim- 
ortant incident was grasped in desperation 
y a few who wanted Nixon blood and was 
magnified and fueled by the news media into 
a carnival atmosphere 
J.R. RINKER 
Augusta, Ga 


Sir / The not-guilty verdict on Mitchell and 
Stans is also a loud and clear guilty verdict 
for the press. Thank God for Forelady Syb- 
il Kucharski and the eleven other typical 
Americans on this jury 

L.D. HADAWAY 

Gainesville. Ga 


Sir / My deep and abiding faith in the 
American system was reaffirmed Sunday 
April 28. in the verdict in the Mitchell-Stans 
trial. That is, a person with moncy and/or 
political clout does not go to jail! 

JOHN NORMAN WESTER 

Villa Rica. Ga 


New Generation 


Sir / Aw. come on, Mr. Sidey [May 6]. yall 
been generalizing about us down here. As 
born, bred and proud Southerners. we dis 
approve of Richard Nixon's sham presiden 
cy as much as any Yankee in Massachusetts 
or New York City. Why. we could round 
up a pickup truck full of pro-impeachment 
folk without leaving the county 

Seriously. the South isn’t all cheerlead 
ers. good ole boys and Baptist deacons. as 
you so richly imply. There is a new gener 
ation of Southern adults that well know how 
to discern a ‘gator from a stump, You know 
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ore than just a new suitcase. 
-Acompletely new way to travel. 























Ever find yourself with a suitcase in each hand, a briefcase 
under your arm, a garment bag over your shoulder and 
your plane tickets in your teeth, like a puppy carrying 

a newspaper? 


Good news. We have something that can change all that 


The new Lark Ultra-Matic™ It's like a full set of / 

luggage in one great bag! 

A story with many sides. ) 
~ 


The Ultra-Matic™ has a garment bag on one side 
Two suitcases on the other. And a lot going on in 
between. Start on the garment bag side 

At home, you hang your clothes in a closet 

So we give youa closet. For suits, slacks 

dresses, ties, pajamas or whatever. You don't 
fold the clothes. You just fold the 

Ultra-Matic™ And that's that 



























You probably couldn't lift as much 
as the Ultra-Matic™ can hold. 
To make It SO roomy, we use Pelle ” ¥s 
a tough, durable, yet pliable fabric 
that we fit over flexible metal frames 
Result: a bag that can take a lot 
because it gives so much. Rigid 
luggage just can't match the Ultra 


Matic™ for expandable capacity 


Ultra-Matic™ costs less 
than a set of luggage. 
The Ultra-Matic™ comes in heavy 
duty nylon pak cloth. Black, navy 
and brown. The full-size costs well 
under $160. The slim-size even less 
eT Asmall price to pay fora full set of luggage 
all the other things you need. Plus all the thin gs you Linbpibiataak Seba und 
don't need but pe ack anyhow. And all the things you pick 
up along the way 
You can organize the two huge packing compartments anyway 
you want. His and hers. Business and pleasure. Night and day 
Oranyotherarrangement you have in mind: The Ultra-Matic™ 


alw ays gives you room for more 


A solution to the 
laundry problem. 

At home, you put your 
laundry in a hamper. So we 
give you a hamper. This 
built-in, zippered compart 
ment makes your laundry 
easy to store. And keeps it 
away from the nice, clean 
fresh things you want to stay 


nice, clean and fresh 








GUESS WHICH ONE 
IS THE*1 RUM 
IN THE CARIBBEAN? 





. 


PUERTO RI 
RUM 


new 






GUESS AGAIN. 


The Caribbean is where they make the best rum drinks in the world. 
And when you're #1 down there, that's not just a statistic. It's a testimonial. 


Don Q: The most popular rum, where rum is a way of life. 


1973 Don Q* Imports, Harttord, Connecticut, Rum 80 and 151 proot 
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LETTERS 


we've seen a good many ‘gators down here 
We just stay home when Nixon brings his 
carpetbags to town 

GAIL AND BLANEY PRIDGEN 

Columbia, S.€ 


Grace to Say Goodbye 


Sir / Happily for Portugal [May 6]. Dr. Sa 
lazar has finally been buried. Unfortunate 
ly. the new government thinks it can re 
solve the country’s colonial entanglements 
through a so-called federation. General 
Spinola should remember that another gen 
eral. not so long ago. attempted to salvage 
another African empire in the same way 
De Gaulle’s proposed French Community 
proved unworkable. and he had the grace 
to accept its demise. | hope General Spino 
la will also have the grace to say goodbye 
to Africa without any more bloodshed 

JOSE L. SANCHEZ IR 

Indianapolis 


A Pickel or a Ninny 


Sir / Mr. Boosel [May 6] has a great idea 
in a 2'5¢ coin—halfway between a penny 
and a nickel. We could call it a “pickel 
which also describes our economic situa 
tion. Or a “ninny.” which describes the peo 
ple who are responsible for it 

BERT CASPER 

White Bear Lake. Minn 


Clean Cops 


Sir / Your article on police corruption in 
American cities [May 6] reactivates an age 
old itch I cannot scratch. | recently retired 
from the Los Angeles police department af 
ter 27 years. From the early ‘50s. when 
William H. Parker became chief, I could 
proclaim with pride at social gatherings 
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Hyatt Regency San Francisco in Embarcadero Center 





VDSS |S 
Sleeping may be the last thin 
you'll want to do. . 


~ 


You can spend a spectacular evening in lobby ought to be as exciting as its city. 
the Atrium of a Hyatt Regency Hotel That's why everything seems to be 
just riding the elevator. happening in Hyatt Hotels around the 
The Atrium is an experience that com- world. And, with everything happen- 
bines avante-garde architecture with ing, sleeping may be the last thing you'll 
the revolutionary idea that the Hyatt want to do. 


800-228-9000 gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free. 





People either ask for Beefeater, 
or they ask for gin. 








LETTERS 


that I was a Los Angeles police officer 

The L.A.P.D. is not perfect, but it has 
sparkled in comparison with police depart 
ments of other cities. | and several hundred 
thousand other “clean cops” would enjoy 
some mention of this being so. But alas. 
not committing crimes is not newsworthy 
while committing them is 

JESS TUBBS 

Thousand Oaks. Calif 


Too Human 


Sir / Re Khrushchev’s memoirs [May 6}: it 
was a very enlightening experience to look 
inside a man whom I had always thought 
of as a shoe-stomping tyrant and find that 
he was a very intelligent, concerned and 
compassionate individual. It is no wonder 
he was ousted: he was too human 

DENNIS BLACK 

Bethesda, Md 


Deserving a Trial 


Sir / | attend an alternative school like the 
one in Pasadena [May 6]. Mine is the first of 
its kind in this area. Even though the school 
board voted to Iet us continue through next 
year, there are still those who cry for blood 
Things like cursing. bare feet in class and 
smoking are not, in my opinion, substantial 
reasons for shutting down a school that has 
eliminated the teacher-student barrier and 
has helped many of us find ourselves and 
learn to reach others. Alternative schools 
may still be experimental, but we deserve a 
trial before we are condemned 

EILEEN O'CONNOR 

Cinnaminson, N.J 


Sir / To teach in a school like John Mar 
shall Fundamental School in Pasadena 
Calif., would be a dream come true. There 
must be a waiting list for teachers too 
SUZANNE LANGWORTHY 
Orchard Park. N.Y 


Right to Reply 


Sir / Re Pat L. Tornillo v. Miami Herald 
{April 29]: lam amazed that the basic right 
to reply in case of offensive or inaccurate 
newspaper reports is being questioned in the 
U.S. In Colombia, a 1944 law gives all cit 
izens (not only political candidates) the 
right to have a reply published within three 
days. If the paper does not comply. the cit 
izen may resort to a special judicial proce- 
dure in which the judge decides in 48 hours 

PATRICIO SCRU VILLAMIZAR 

Medellin. Colombia 


Aadress Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR TAR’ 
IN HALF 





For 


NOs 


LOW TAR ask for 
FILTER Lucky Ten 


LUCKY 100’ 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100's “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.” 

Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 

Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg + 
“FAv Per Cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


*LUCKY 100’s, 10 mg ‘tar. 0.9 mq nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN. 9 mg ‘tar. 0 7 mg nicotine av per cigarette, FIC Report MARCH 74 
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DURING SHOOTOUT IN LOS ANGELES, A MOTHER HERDS HER CHILDREN TO SAFETY 





AMERICAN NOTES 


Hearts and Minds 


Last week's 20th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
known as Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka was filled with ironies. 
The ruling ushered in a generation of 
anguished testing and advances of the 
idea of equality. Yet in Topeka, Kans., 
in 1954, the parents of Linda Brown, 
an eleven-year-old black girl, had mere- 
ly sought the right for her to attend a 
segregated white school in her own 
neighborhood, and the court upheld 
them. Since Brown, the complexities of 
desegregation have been transformed 
into the volatile issue of metropolitan 
busing. Opponents argue—on behalf of 
the neighborhood school—that children 
should not be forced to attend schools 
miles from their homes merely to 
achieve racial balance. In the same 
week that the anniversary of Brown 
was being marked, the U.S. Senate by 
a vote of 47 to 46 defeated an amend- 
ment that would have halted all en- 
forced busing to schools farther away 
than the one next closest to a child’s 
home. 

The court ruled that separation of 
black children “generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 
done.” Yet as the segregation battle 
moved from the South (where today 46% 
of blacks attend schools with white ma- 
jorities) to the North (where less than 
30% do), the goal of racial accommo- 
dation was thrown into violent question. 


The effort begun by the Brown de- 
cision remains to be completed, and it 
will be no easy task for the nation. But 
when the push for equality since 1954 
is measured, at least one task seems 
harder: imagining the past 20 years 
without Brown 


Fighting Fire with Fire 


The phrase “banned in Boston” has 
been a titillating endorsement of smut 
for generations. Recently, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court struck 
down all the Commonwealth's obscenity 
laws as unconstitutionally vague, leav- 
ing literally nothing taboo in Cotton 
Mather’s old domain. To fill the moral 
vacuum, the Massachusetts legislature's 
joint judiciary committee drew up a bill 
so graphic that when it was read aloud 
on the house floor by Representative 
Barney Frank, spectators in the gallery 
gasped. 

A sensitive colleague asked Frank 
to halt his reading of the explicit pas- 
sages. “There's a typical censor’s men- 
tality,” quipped Frank. “The represen- 
tative wants to keep all the fun for 
himself.” 

Its critics did not think the bill's 
raunchy descriptions were so funny, but 
the house approved the proposal with 
the language almost intact. Its restric- 
tions could prohibit virtually any form 
of erotic material deemed pornographic 
by community standards—from films 
and paintings to magazines and books. 
Final passage in the senate some time 
this session is considered certain, In by- 
gone years the bill itself would have been 
banned in Boston 





FLAMES CONSUME THE SMALL HOUSE OCCUPIED BY 





HE NATIO 


Arresting Preconceptions 


Women’s liberation notwithstand- 
ing, most residents of large U\S. cities 
probably still harbor an untested sus- 
picion that police patrol duty is men’s 
work—tough, grueling and occasionally 
filled with split-second dangers. A study 
released this week by the Police Foun- 
dation in Washington, D.C., a law-en- 
forcement research organization, upsets 
almost every facile objection to women 
on patrol. The survey compared 86 male 
with 86 female officers on the capital's 
police force for a year and found little 
difference in the abilities of men and 
women to deal with violent, or poten- 
Uially violent, situations. Women were 
found to be similar or equal to men in 
the percentage of arrests they made that 
resulted in conviction, their attitude to- 
ward the public, the number of incidents 
they were involved in that required 
back-up support from other officers, the 
number of injuries they sustained on the 
job, and even the number of driving ac- 
cidents they had. 

Perhaps the most annoying on-the- 
job irritant women officers faced: hos- 
tility from male officers. Patrolmen per- 
sisted in the belief that women officers 
were not fil partners for them, while pa- 
trolwomen more modestly concluded 
that under most circumstances they 
were as good as but no better than men. 
Yet under stress there may well have 
been a female advantage. Noted one po- 
licewoman wryly: “A lot of times a fe- 
male officer is not only able to be cool, 
calm and persuasive with the disorderly; 
she can also help to do the same with 
her male partner.” 
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THE FIVE DOOMED S.L.A. FUGITIVES 


CRIME 





POLICE OFFICERS DASH FOR COVER TO ESCAPE S.L.A. GUNFIRE 


Fiery End for Five of Patty’s Captors 


Like some macabre fulfillment of 
McLuhanism, the bloodiest and most 
suspenseful act in the tragedy of Patri- 
cia Campbell Hearst became a public 
event. Millions of Americans watched 
last week as television carried live the 
shootout in a Los Angeles residential 
neighborhood between lawmen and 
members of the Symbionese Liberation 
Army, which had kidnaped—and 
claimed to have converted to radical 
terrorism—the 20-year-old publishing 
heiress. The TV images seemed plucked 
from old Viet Nam film clips: street 
fighting in Danang perhaps, the helicop- 
ters wheeling overhead, the hissing tear- 
gas canisters, finally the flames of the 
enemy's hideout leaping into the sud- 
denly hushed twilight. But the reality 
was that Patty Hearst might well be in 
the flames, and the most stricken of all 
the electronic witnesses was the Hearst 
family, watching 350 miles away in a 
suburb of San Francisco 

So charred were the five bodies 
brought out of the ruins of the house 
that it was almost a full day before the 
family’s agony was, in a measure, eased 
Patty Hearst was not among them, and 
so might still be alive. But the five in- 
cluded the leaders of the S.L.A. believed 
to be her constant captor-companions, 
raising the fear that she might have been 
killed earlier as the dragnet was closing 
in on the S.L.A. The dead 

> Donald David DeFreeze, 30, nom- 
inal leader of the S.L.A., a black who 
called himself General Field Marshal 
Cinque and whose belligerent voice 
threatened and denigrated the Hearst 
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family on the tapes that the S.L.A. pe- 
riodically released. An escaped convict 
and a reputed onetime police informer, 
DeFreeze took part at the California 
Medical Facility at Vacaville in the ac- 
tivities of the Black Cultural Associa- 
tion, an organization that attracted a few 
embittered whites and eventually was to 
help spawn the S.L.A. 

>» Nancy Ling Perry, 27, considered 
perhaps the most important spiritual 
and doctrinal leader of the group. An 
English literature major at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, she wrote 
long S.L.A. diatribes that were heavily 
tinged with Maoist cant and attacked 
American society. She took part with 
other S.L.A. members in the robbery of 
a San Francisco bank on April 15, when 
Patty appeared to be an accomplice 

> Patricia (“Mizmoon”) Soltysik, 
24, also studied at Berkeley, where she 
became involved in radical feminist ac- 
tivities. Mizmoon is the name she was 
given by her lover, Camilla Christine 
Hall, another S.L.A. member and the 
daughter of a Lutheran minister 

> William Wolfe, 22, was once en- 
rolled at Berkeley and attended meet- 
ings of the Black Cultural Association 
Known as “Willie the Wolf” to his 
friends, he was the son of a Pennsyl- 
vania anesthesiologist 

> Angela Atwood, 25, a former stu- 
dent teacher in Indianapolis, where she 
is remembered as a rebel who opposed 
codes of conduct for students. 

The drama began Friday afternoon 
in the unlikely setting of an auto-towing- 
company yard in a black district that 


stretches across south central Los An- 
geles. FBI agents, Los Angeles policemen 
and deputy sheriffs converged on the 
spot, which was turned into an im- 
promptu central command and briefing 
post. They were joined by squads of 
newsmen who had picked up the same 
tip: the S.L.A. was hiding in the area. 

The scene around 1466 East 54th St.. 
a yellow frame and stucco building. 
quickly took on a surrealistic air. While 
sweating TV camera crews toted their 
equipment into place, 18 heavily armed 
members of the Los Angeles police de- 
partment’s special weapons and tactics 
unit (known as SWAT) got ready for bat- 
tle. Wearing bulky flak jackets, they 
closed in on the house and gently clicked 
off the safeties on their semiautomatic 
weapons. Curious neighbors wandered 
over, largely unimpeded, to see what was 
happening. Knots of people stood in 
their backyards, waiting for some Fri- 
day-night entertainment. Minutes later. 
a Los Angeles police sergeant flipped 
on his bullhorn and broadcast: “Come 
out with your hands up! The house is 
surrounded.” 

There was no reply, no movement 
Five minutes later, he repeated the or- 
der. When again there was no response, 
an officer crept behind a wall near the 
house and threw a sizzling tear-gas can- 
ister through the tattered window cur- 
tains. A mangy, dun-colored dog scur- 
ried off the porch 

The gunfire began immediately, the 
two sides firing almost simultaneously. 
Bullets cut swaths through the walls of 
the house. Blue smoke belched through 
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the windows as those inside replied with 
automatic fire of their own. For nearly 
an hour the firefight went on, one of 
the most furious gun battles ever waged 
ina US. city, with at least 1,000 rounds 
of ammunition expended by both sides 
It was an incongruous blend of circus 
and bloodbath. The number of lawmen 
on the scene swelled to 350. Miraculous- 
ly, no civilians or officers were seriously 
wounded. Neighborhood dogs kept up 
a howling chorus that could be heard 
over the most intense firing. In a park 
on the corner, kids climbed to the tops 
of slides for a better—but hazardous 
look. 

Staring Witness. At 6:35 p.m., as 
the first trace of smoke began to curl up 
from the dwelling, a black woman stag- 
gered out, her face puffed and cracked 
by the tear gas and a smear of blood 
showing on the back of her white blouse. 
She was Christine Johnson, who had 
been living in the house. Trembling with 
fear, she stammered: “They held me! 
They held me!” She said there were five 
persons still inside—three white women 
and one white man and one black man 
Then she was hurried away in an 
ambulance. 

Christine Johnson got out just in 
time. The lick of flame was creating an 
inferno. Dark brown smoke shrouded 
the structure, then rose high enough to 
hide a police helicopter hovering over 
the scene. Sheets of ash the size of mag- 
azine pages rose gracefully into the air 
and floated to earth a half block away. 
Soon the guns within fell silent. One of- 
ficer, making his way to the back of the 
house, reported spotting two women ly- 
ing on the floor, one white and one black, 
both wearing cartridge belts. The heat 
was so intense that the bullets were ex- 
ploding. Later, when the flames had died 
down and the little house had collapsed 
into 4 ft. of debris, police found three 
more bodies clustered in what had once 
been the bathroom. All were wearing 
tear-gas masks, and in the ruins, police 
found a formidable arsenal that includ- 
ed six sawed-off shotguns, one automatic 
rifle and two submachine guns. As the 
five bodies were removed in brown rub- 
ber bags, one of the witnesses who stood 
by, staring at the smoking rubble, was 
Steven Weed, whom Patty Hearst had 
renounced as her fiancé. He would 
only say that he would remain in town 


DONALD DEFREEZE NANCY LING PERRY 


until the bodies were identified 

The bodies were so disfigured that 
at first the Los Angeles coroners could 
determine only that three were females 
and one of the males was black and the 
other white. To help in the identifica- 
lions, the coroner's office sent for Patty 
Hearst’s dental records. Early Saturday 
morning, Patty’s father, Randolph 
Hearst, called the coroner's office and 
asked to be told the results of the study 
before word was given to the press. 
Hearst was assured that he would be the 
first to know. When they called him with 
the news that his daughter was not one 
of the victims, Hearst could only gasp, 
“Thank God!” His wife burst into tears. 

Until the explosive events of last 
week, FBI and police investigators had 
admitted that they had no idea where 
the S.L.A. and Patty Hearst might be, 
so well hidden were they in the black 
ghettos of the Bay Area. For weeks the 
authorities hoped to drive the S.L.A. out 
of this haven and into a new, unfamil- 
iar area where the members might make 
some damaging mistakes. To that end, 
Hearst offered a reward of $50,000 to 
anyone furnishing information about the 
kidnapers; FBI agents made house-to- 
house searches, and a grand jury was 
called into session to sift evidence. 

The strategy worked. The members 
of the S.L.A. are thought to have left 
San Francisco for Los Angeles on May 
8 or 9. They traveled in three vans—all 
found in Los Angeles last Friday—that 
had been bought in San Francisco for 
$3,500 by a black man who paid cash 
and gave a fictitious name and address. 
The money is believed to have come 
from the S.L.A.’s robbery of San Fran- 
cisco’s Hibernia Bank that netted near- 
ly $11,000. 

Once in the unfamiliar setting of Los 
Angeles, the S.L.A.—so coolly profes- 
sional on their own turf—began to make 
amateurish errors. The day before the 
shootout, a couple believed to be Wil- 
liam and Emily Harris, both suspected 
S.L.A. members, bought $31.50 worth 
of heavy outdoor clothing at a sporting- 
goods store. As they left, a clerk noticed 
that the man had stuffed a pair of 49¢ 
socks up his sleeve. He followed the pil- 
ferer outside, where the two began to 
struggle. Suddenly, a woman sitting in 
a Volkswagen van across the street 
sprayed the store with machine-gun fire 


WILLIAM WOLFE 


Having risked everything for some 
piddling shoplifting, the three then 
made a disorganized, frantic escape. 
abandoning the van, stealing and dis- 
carding three cars along the way, and 
briefly kidnaping an 18-year-old boy 
named Tom Matthews, whom they 
eventually released unharmed. Mat- 
thews later said he thought that one of 
the women was Emily Harris, but he 
could not recognize the second from po- 
lice photographs. 

Cocky Gesture. From a parking 
ticket found in the Volkswagen, police 
traced the group to a house in a black 
neighborhood of nearby Culver City 
But when they converged on the hide- 
out on Friday morning, no one was 
there. Left behind were some clothing, 
boots, wigs for disguise and two boxes 
of shotgun shells. 

At about the same time, Mrs. Mary 
Carr, 52, dropped by to visit her daugh- 
ter, Minnie Lewis, who lived with Chris- 
tine Johnson at 1466 East 54th St. To 
her astonishment, Mrs. Carr learned 
that her daughter had put up a group of 
strangers the previous night—people 
who had been willing to pay $100. Mrs 
Carr later said that she saw one of the 
visitors—a white woman who was wear- 
ing a pistol belt. The stranger patted her 
gun and smiled at Mrs. Carr. It was a 
cocky and senseless gesture of power 
Mrs. Carr told reporters that she quick- 
ly tipped off the police. That night, when 
the shootout began, Mrs. Carr and Min- 
nie were there to watch. 

At week’s end the anguished ques- 
tion remained without answer: Where 
was Patty Hearst? If indeed she is still 
alive, authorities believe that she may 
be found soon. The Los Angeles gun- 
fight cost the S.L.A. its muscle, Donald 
DeFreeze, and its brains, Nancy Ling 
Perry. Their combined talents enabled 
the S.L.A. to dodge their pursuers so suc- 
cessfully in San Francisco 

There are reports that Patty was 
seen with the Harrises before the shop- 
lifting and shooting at the sporting- 
goods store. Investigators regard the 
Harrises as bunglers. “If Patty is with 
them she probably will turn up quick- 
ly,” said one law enforcement official 
“But if she isn’t found, we'll have to face 
the possibility that she may have been 
murdered by DeFreeze and his group be- 
fore they were killed.” 


PATRICIA (“MIZMOON”) SOLTYSIK 
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FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL KLEINDIENST 


WATERGATE 


RICARDO THOMAS 





FORMER APPOINTMENTS SECRETARY CHAPIN WITH WIFE AFTER HIS SENTENCING 


The President Resolves to Fight 


“Lam not guilty of any offense under 
the Constitution that is called an im- 
peachable offense.” 


So said Richard Nixon last week as 
both he and the U.S. Congress dug in 
fora long and fierce struggle over wheth- 
er the President should be removed from 
office. At the White House, Nixon told 
Conservative Columnist James J. Kil- 
patrick in a rare interview that after 
“long thought,” he had resolved not 
to resign “under any circumstances.” 
Moreover, he ruled out “the rather fat- 
uous suggestion that I take the 25th 
Amendment and just step out and have 
Vice President Ford step in for a while.” 

If impeached by the House, Nixon 
said he would “accept the verdict in good 
grace.” But he promised a vigorous de- 
fense during the Senate trial that would 
follow. He explained: “I would do it for 
the reasons that are not—what do you 
call it—those of the toreador in the ring 
trying to prove himself, but I would do 
it because I have given long thought to 
what is best for the country, our system 
of Government and the constitutional 
process.” Nixon believes that the remov- 
al of an innocent President through 
either “resignation or impeachment 
would have the traumatic effect of de- 
stroying [the nation’s] sense of stability 
and leadership ... I will not be a party 
under any circumstances to any action 
which would set that kind of precedent.” 

Resignation Benefits. The inter- 
view, which was requested by Nixon, 
was the first he has permitted in his sec- 
ond term as President (see story page 16) 
The unusual way that he chose to de- 
clare his determination signified the ur- 
gency he placed on stilling the rumors 
of his imminent resignation. They have 
whirled about the White House since he 
released edited transcripts of 46 tape-re- 
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corded Watergate conversations with 
his aides. 

Similarly, on Capitol Hill last week, 
Democratic and Republican leaders 
alike tried to quell rank-and-file con- 
gressional demands that Nixon step 
down and save the nation the trauma 
of impeachment and trial. Senate Dem- 
ocratic Whip Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia warned that a forced resigna- 
tion would polarize the nation. “A sig- 
nificant portion of our citizens would feel 
that the President had been driven from 
office by his political enemies,” he said. 
“The question of guilt or innocence 
would never be fully resolved.’ Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield de- 
clared that “resignation is not the an- 
swer.”” House Speaker Carl Albert ad- 
vised that it was preferable “for the 
constitutional process to run its course.” 

The Democratic leaders may well 
have been sincere in their statements 
against resignation, though in private 
they did not convincingly deny that they 
would be greatly relieved if Nixon did 
step down. In fact, House leaders even 
ordered staff members to examine res- 
ignation’s possible financial benefits to 
Nixon. They found that if he were re- 
moved from office by conviction in the 
Senate, he would get a pension of only 
about $12,000 a year, due to him be- 
cause of his 18 years’ Government ser- 
vice as a Naval officer, Congressman 
and Vice President. If he left voluntar- 
ily, he would also get the normal pres- 
idential pension of $60,000 a year, plus 
up to $96,000 annually to maintain a 
staff and office. But the overt Democrat- 
ic strategy has been to act as statesmen, 
avoid obvious partisanship and leave 
talk of resignation to the Republicans. 

G.O.P. leaders, however, were hav- 
ing no part of it. Although none defend- 
ed Nixon's conduct, they clearly had de- 


cided against asking Nixon to resign 
despite their outrage over the tawdry 
portrait of his presidency revealed by 
the transcripts. Tennessee Senator Wil- 
liam Brock, chairman of the Republican 
Senate Campaign Committee, said that 
Nixon has a right to a Senate trial “if 
he wants it, which he seems to.” Senate 
Minority Leader Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania added: “I think our nation is 
strong enough to withstand the function- 
ing of its own Constitution.” The Re- 
publican leaders doubtless also had in 
mind the possibility that Nixon could 
be acquitted. White House Speechwriter 
Patrick Buchanan warned that if Re- 
publicans forced Nixon out of office and 
he were later found to be innocent of 
wrongdoing, it “would be close to fatal 
for the Republican Party.” 

Pleading Guilty. As the pressure 
for resignation eased, Nixon's men kept 
walking into Washington courtrooms to 
face justice. Dwight L. Chapin, 33, once 
the President’s appointments secretary, 
was given a term of 10 to 30 months for 
lying to a federal grand jury about his 
role in directing Donald Segretti, the po- 
litical dirty trickster of Nixon’s 1972 
campaign. Chapin said that he would 
appeal his case to the Supreme Court if 
need be. (Chapin is the fifth former 
White House aide or consultant to be 
sentenced to jail. Three others—John 
W. Dean III, Frederick LaRue and Jeb 
Stuart Magruder—have pleaded guilty 
to taking part in the Watergate cover- 
up and are awaiting sentencing. 

A day later Richard Kleindienst, 50. 
the former U.S. Attorney General, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of a mis- 
demeanor stemming from his confirma- 
tion hearings, which were conducted by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. In ef- 
fect Kleindienst admitted that he had 
not been completely candid when he tes- 
tified that as Deputy Attorney General, 
he had not been pressured by the White 
House to drop an antitrust case against 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp., which was to pledge up to 
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$400,000 to the G.O.P. In fact, the Pres- 
ident himself had given Kleindienst 
such an order (which Kleindienst re- 
fused to carry out), saying: “You son of 
a bitch, don’t you understand the Eng- 
lish language?” 

Kleindienst, who could be sent to 
jail for as long as a year but may get a 
suspended sentence, is only the second 
former Cabinet officer in history to be 
convicted of a crime. (In 1929 Albert 
Fall, President Warren G. Harding's 
Secretary of the Interior, was given one 
year for bribery in the Teapot Dome 
scandal.) Watergate Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski agreed to let Kleindienst 
plead guilty to a misdemeanor, in part 
because the former Attorney General 
had cooperated with the investigation 
of the ITT affair. 

In the House, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s impeachment inquiry seemed to 


originally expected. Chairman Peter 
Rodino planned to hold the first tele- 
vised public session this week. But it ap- 
pears the week will again be spent be- 
hind closed doors as the committee 
continues to hear evidence accumulated 
by the staff in its investigation of 41 al- 
legations of wrongdoing by the Presi- 
dent. Last week the staff presented ev- 
idence on the Watergate cover-up and 
how $450,000 in funds from Nixon’s re- 
election campaign was paid as “hush 
money” to the seven original Watergate 
conspirators. This week the committee 
will hear about Nixon’s taxes, campaign 
financing and campaign “dirty tricks.” 
At the earliest, the public phase of the 
hearings may not begin until next week. 

Even though the committee mem- 
bers had promised to keep the staff ev- 
idence confidential, excerpts of its tran- 
script of a Sept. 15, 1972 conversation 


be moving more slowly last week than 


between Nixon and two 


An Error of Transcription: “Bah” or “ACT”? 


While recovering from a slipped 
disc, Municipal Bond Trader John B. 
Northrop (right) of Huntington, N.Y.. 
spent four days carefully reading Pres- 
ident Nixon’s Watergate transcripts 
—and discovered a rather sloppy error. 
His find drew an admission from the 
White House last week that two typists 
had independently transcribed the same 
portion of a meeting between the Pres- 
ident (P) and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry E. Petersen (HP) on April 
16, 1973. The overlap slipped by, and 
the two versions appeared in tandem in 
the published transcript as separate con- 
versations. The error was not caught 
sooner because the versions differ so 
markedly, underscoring the House Ju- 
diciary Committee's argument that only 
the tapes will suffice as evidence in its 
impeachment inquiry. Comparisons of 
parts of the two versions: 


FIRST VERSION 


HP: Personally |inaudible}, well, I’ve 
been [inaudible] and have advised the 
Jury of that fact and two that [Acting 
FBI Director L. Patrick] Gray, from 
what [former U.S. Attorney Harold H.] 


Titus who has [inaudible] of the 
[inaudible] over there has to go to see 
Sirica. 

P: | don’t think [inaudible] that’s 
[inaudible]. 

HP: That's [inaudible]. | don’t think 
he will do anything unless it’s in the cur- 
rent [inaudible] of proceeding he’s in 
[inaudible]. | can’t conceive a point 
which of Titus and—f there. 

P: This timing thing | think is terribly 
important—you know. 

HP: | think it is. 

P: Can‘t have the President—after 
oll—after all these months and what 
we've gone through and now once | have 
learned something of it | say “bah.” 


SECOND VERSION 


HP: [Inaudible] question. [inaudible] 
| told him one, | would be willing to go 
[inaudible] and advise his lawyers of 
that fact and, two, that they—and by 
that | mean Titus who has the best rela- 
tionship with Sirica over there—is 
going to have to wait and see Sirica, 
ah— 

P: [ Inaudible}. 

HP: That's a problem. That's a risk 
we would have to take. | don’t think he 
will. | don’t think he will do anything un- 
less it is the context of a proceeding in 
his court. | can’t conceive of him urging 
the [inaudible] of Titus and [inaudible]. 

P: [Inaudible] timing on this is ter- 
ribly important you know, because 

HP: | understand it is. 

P: You can’t have the press—after 
all these months and what we have gone 
through and all. Once, | find something 
out—! say—ACT! 





top aides 





leaked. In a letter to Rodino, Presiden- 
tial Attorney James St. Clair protested 
that the leaks were “prejudicing the ba- 
sic right of the President to an impar- 
tial inquiry on the evidence.” St. Clair 
demanded that all further proceedings 
be conducted in public “so that the 
American people can be fully informed 
with regard to all the evidence present- 
ed.” Rodino recommended instead that 
Nixon release all the Watergate-relat- 
ed tapes and other documents that he 
has refused to yield to the committee 
and Jaworski. 

The leaked excerpts contained ma- 
terial deleted as irrelevant from the 
White House transcript of the Sept. 15 
meeting. Although the omitted passages 
offered no new evidence of Nixon’s guilt 
or innocence, one of them did provide a 
fresh example of his vindictiveness. In 
it the President said that the Washing- 
ton Post, which was vigorously inves- 
ligating the Watergate scandal, would 
have “damnable, damnable problems” 
in renewing the licenses of two televi- 
sion stations that it controls. Nixon also 
said of Attorney Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, who was representing both the 
Post and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee at the time: “We're going to fix 
that son of a bitch.” 

Relevant Conversations. The 
committee sent two new subpoenas to 
the President. One demanded eleven 
tapes of his conversations with aides on 
April 4, June 20 and June 23, 1972. Spe- 
cial Counsel John Doar said the tapes 
are needed to determine if Nixon had 
prior knowledge of the break-in at the 
Democratic National Headquarters on 
June 17, 1972, and if he participated in 
the beginning of the cover-up the fol- 
lowing week. 

The second subpoena demanded the 
President's daily schedules from April 
to July 1972, when the break-in was 
planned and executed; from February 
to April 1973, when the cover-up was 
unraveling; from July 12 to July 31, 
1973, when it was disclosed that pres- 
idential conversations were taped; and 
from October 1973, when Nixon fired 
Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox. Doar said the committee needed 
the logs to determine whether there were 
other conversations relevant to Water- 
gate that should be requested. Nixon 
seemed unlikely to comply with the sub- 
poenas; the deadlines are this Wednes- 
day. St. Clair once more contended that 
Nixon’s already released transcripts 
provided all the evidence needed to es- 
tablish his role in Watergate. 

Many constitutional experts believe 
that Nixon has no right to refuse the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s subpoenas. In an 
article published by the Yale Law Jour- 
nal last week, Harvard Law Fellow 
Raoul Berger called the President's 
claim that the material is protected by 
Executive privilege an “extraordinary 
spectacle ... [that] stands history on its 
head.” He also attacked St. Clair’s ar- 
gument to the Judiciary Committee that 
Nixon can be impeached only for in- 
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dictable offenses. Berger called it “a pas- 
tiche of selected snippets and_half- 
truths, exhibiting a resolute disregard of 
adverse facts.” He went on to say that 
both Nixon and St. Clair disregard the 
fact that the framers of the Constitution 
saw impeachment as an exception to the 
doctrine of separation of powers and 
carefully made impeachment “both lim- 
ited and noncriminal.” Of St. Clair, Ber- 
ger concluded: “He is not so much en- 
gaged in honest reconstruction of history 
as in propaganda whose sole purpose is 
to influence public opinion.” 

Timetable for Trial. In another 
dispute over Watergate evidence, Fed- 
eral Judge John J. Sirica took under ad- 
visement White House lawyers’ pleas 
against surrendering 64 presidential 
tapes to Prosecutor Jaworski. The Pres- 
ident contends that Jaworski has not 
demonstrated that he needs the mate- 
rial. Among the tapes sought are three 
of conversations between Nixon and for- 
mer Special Counsel Charles Colson on 
June 20, 1972, just three days after the 
Watergate break-in. The prosecutors 
hope that tapes of the conversations will 
shed some light on two other presiden- 
tial conversations held the same day: one 
with former Chief of Staff H.R. Halde- 
man, which was partially obliterated by 
an 18-minute mysterious buzz; the oth- 
er with former Attorney General and 
Campaign Director John Mitchell, 
which presidential aides claim was nev- 
er taped. The prosecutors believe the 
tapes may also explain why Nixon could 
not shake the fear, as he put it on April 
15, 1973, that Colson was “up to his na- 
vel” in the Watergate affair. Colson has 
specifically denied any involvement in 
the break-in. 

With a presidential resignation no 
longer a serious option, many in the 
Congress and elsewhere in Washington 
figure that impeachment by the House 
is a foregone conclusion, though it is far 
too early to predict the outcome of the 
Senate trial. To speed up the process, 
Democratic House leaders plan to pass 
the remaining appropriations bills be- 
fore July 1, thus allowing the Represen- 
tatives to give complete attention to im- 
peachment. The leaders’ current time- 
table calls for the House Judiciary 
Committee to finish its investigation by 
the end of June and if it votes an im- 
peachment resolution as expected, for 
the full House to vote on the matter by 
July 31. If articles of impeachment are 
approved, Nixon will be given a month 
to plan his defense, enabling the Senate 
to begin the trial by Sept. 3—the day 
after Labor Day. Although the Senators 
will meet six days a week with no re- 
cess for the fall campaigns, the leaders 
are not certain a verdict can be reached 
by Election Day, Nov. 5. At all costs, 
they want to keep the trial from going 
on into next year, when the 93rd Con- 
gress expires and the 94th begins. If that 
happens, some congressional experts be- 
lieve that the impeachment process 
might have to start all over again, an un- 
thinkable prospect. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Nixon: Steady as He Goes 


He is Richard Nixon the Durable. 

Ohio Republican Congressman Sam Devine, a former Columbus prosecutor, 
was on the yacht Sequoia with the President and eight other conservative con- 
gressional friends last week. Devine cast his courtroom eye over the man, looking 
for the signs of pressure. A little older all over, thought Devine. The crow’s-feet 
around the eyes were deeper. Gray in the presidential eyebrows. He watched Nix- 
on’s hands, an old courtroom tactic. “No tremors at all,” said Devine later. “His ges- 
tures were good. When the President talked, he looked me directly in the eye.” 

Nor did Devine see any diminished appetite. Nixon ate his crab claws with 
gusto as the Sequoia plied the waters of the Potomac. He chewed through a good 
slice of roast beef, ate carrots and beans, polished the meal off with ice cream. 
“The only thing I saw him turn down was a second cup of coffee,” said Devine. 

Illinois Republican Congressman Robert Michel, also on board that evening, 
had anticipated that there might be a little tenseness, given the events of the past 
days in Washington. “It was,” he reported later, “the most open kind of uninhib- 
ited meeting that I have had with him since he was Vice President.” Michel was at 
the President's side. The first thing he noted was that Nixon was in a checked 
sports coat. The President obviously had considered the occasion, and since he was 
going out on a boat, decided to be a little sporty. Good, thought Michel, as he 
watched the way the President sat, how he crossed his legs. Nixon was a relaxed 
man that evening. 

Usually on such cruises, a burdened President has confined himself to ginger 
ale. Michel, on a liquor-free diet, thought he would have a companion again. “Oh, 
now, come on,” Nixon urged the Congressman, who heads the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, “break down a bit.” Nixon did. He had a couple 
of Scotches and water. Then there was a nip of light white Bordeaux with the crab 
claws and some hearty California Cabernet Sauvignon with the beef. Michel un- 
limbered his camera and took some snaps of the men on this special excursion into 
history. 

Glenn Davis, Wisconsin Republican, catalogued Nixon too. Steady voice, emo- 
tions under control, he thought, but always tough. When talk of resignation came 
up, the President hammered it home. Never, never, never. When Nixon found out 
that Michigan’s Elford Cederberg had a daughter in the hospital, he insisted that 
the Republican Congressman take the floral centerpiece out to her. “I wish that 
we could do more,” he said. Cederberg felt that the Nixonian sense of humor was 
sound, and so was the President’s mental condition. Nixon was ready to talk about 
problems from the Soviet Union to congressional politics. “What stamina,” Ce- 
derberg said later in the week. 
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That also was the report of Conservative Columnist James J. Kilpatrick, who 
had been invited into the Oval Office a few hours before for an exclusive hour-and- 
20-minute interview, the first of its kind for more than a year. Kilpatrick looked at 
the long Nixon fingers for tremors of the kind Kilpatrick sometimes gets himself. 
“Not a single quiver,” he said. The President displayed good humor. He men- 
tioned his fear ofa “gap” in foreign policy leadership, halted, then grinned: “You un- 
derstand this gap would be longer than 184 minutes.” 

Nixon was up on Kilpatrick. One recent column suggested Nixon was in- 
nocent of criminal acts. But after a more thorough reading of the transcripts, Kil- 
patrick wrote another column deploring the White House squalor. When the writ- 
er hit the President with a question about the tapes, Nixon said, “I suppose that is 
some of that amorality you were talking about yesterday.” 

Once Kilpatrick mentioned Julie, who had faced a crowd of reporters in de- 
fense of her father. Nixon raised both arms, doubled his fists and then, after a few 
seconds of poignant silence, said one word: “Julie.” It was as if she were a part of 
what keeps him going. 


NIXON BOARDING THE PRESIDENTIAL YACHT SEQUOIA 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


A Stout If Rambling Defense 


Eager to talk about his presidency, 
Richard Nixon last week took the un- 
usual step of inviting Columnist James 
J. Kilpatrick of the Washington Star- 
News Syndicate to drop by the Oval Of- 
fice. A Virginia conservative with a wasp- 
ish wit, Kilpatrick has supported Nixon 
for years, although he did admit to feel- 
ing “shame, embarrassment, disgust, 
chagrin" after reading the full text of the 
White House tapes. The interview turned 
into a rambling, often self-serving mono- 
logue that lasted 80 minutes. The Pres- 
ident’s main points: 


WHY NOT RESIGN? Nixon gave two rea- 
sons to justify his refusal to resign. First, 
he felt he should stay in office to con- 
tinue to deal with the great issues of for- 
eign policy that confront the nation: 
China, détente and the Middle East. 


J 
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how painful it had been for him to ask 
for the resignations of H.R. Haldeman, 
the White House chief of staff, and John 
Ehrlichman, the President's top domes- 
tic adviser. “I cut off one arm,” said 
Nixon, “then the other arm, and [that] 
was about as rugged a period as any- 
body could be through.” 


VIEWS ON BUGGING. The President re- 
marked that former Attorney General 
John Mitchell had been right in tes- 
tifying that Nixon would have blown 
his top if he had known about the bug- 
ging of Democratic headquarters. Said 
Nixon: “I believe in hard, tough cam- 
paigning, but I believe it has to be 
fair.” 

Nixon recalled his own resentment 
when he learned that his office had 
been bugged during his losing campaign 


COLUMNIST JAMES KILPATRICK INTERVIEWING PRESIDENT NIXON IN THE OVAL OFFICE 
Surviving Watergate without “tingling nerves and a churning stomach.” 


Second, and more basic, Nixon said that 
he would weaken the institution of the 
presidency by resigning. A strong Unit- 
ed States, he declared, requires a strong 
President. “I will never leave this office 
ina way... that would make it more dif- 
ficult for future Presidents to make the 
tough decisions.” Without resolute, in- 
dependent Presidents, Nixon said, “the 
chance for peace and freedom to sur- 
vive in the world is down the tube.” 
Summed up Nixon: “I have to be here, 
and I intend to be here.” 


HOW DID WATERGATE HAPPEN? Nixon 
put the blame on himself for not super- 
vising his 1972 campaign with the care 
he usually devoted to elections. But 
when Kilpatrick suggested that Nixon 
may have been “betrayed” by his aides, 
the President raised his voice in anger 
“I'm not going to indulge in a conver- 
sation with you or anybody else con- 
demning men who have given very great 
service to this country.” Nixon recalled 
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to be elected Governor of California in 
1962. During his campaign for the pres- 
idency in 1968, said Nixon, “there was 
not only surveillance by the FBI but bug- 
ging by the FBI, and [J. Edgar] Hoo- 
ver told me that my plane in the last 
two weeks was bugged.” (The President 
offered no reasons for the buggings.) 


THE TAPES. According to Nixon, the cel- 
ebrated White House tapes were made 
as the result of an offhand decision. Nix- 
on recalled that Haldeman had walked 
in one day and reported that the offi- 
cials of the library being organized for 
his presidential papers had said it was 
essential that tapes be made. When he 
asked why, Haldeman replied, related 
Nixon: “ ‘Well, Johnson had tapes 
—they’re in his library at Austin—and 
these are invaluable records. Kennedy 
also had tapes,’ and he [Haldeman] said, 
“You ought to have some record that can 
be used years later for historical pur- 
poses.’ I said all right. I must say that 
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after the system was pul in, as the tran- 
scribed conversations clearly indicated, 
I wasn't talking with knowledge or 
with the feeling that the tapes were 
there. Otherwise I might have talked 
differently. 

“My own view is that taping of 
conversations for historical purposes 
was a bad decision on the part of all the 
Presidents.””* 

Why had Nixon finally made pub- 
lic edited transcripts of some of the sub- 
poenaed tapes? Admitting that he would 
have preferred not to, but an aroused 
electorate demanded it, the President 
said: “In this instance, we had no 
choice.” He explained that he felt that 
the tapes would assure the public that 
he knew nothing of Watergate or the 
cover-up, and that he had taken action 
when he had learned the facts. 


PERSONAL FITNESS. Kilpatrick judged 
that the President had lost “some of the 
edge of sharp incisiveness that he ex- 
hibited a few years ago. Mr. Nixon's 





conversation tends to run off on tan- 
gents.” But Kilpatrick also decided that 
Nixon remained firmly in command of 
his situation. Because he has successfully 
weathered other crises during his career, 
Nixon said, he was surviving Watergate 
without “tingling nerves and a churning 
stomach.” At one point, he asserted: “I 
am a disciplined man.” 

If Nixon were to go on trial before 
the Senate, Kilpatrick asked, would he 
be able to defend himself while simul- 
taneously managing the affairs of the 
country? “Yes,” the President said grim- 
ly. “And I intend to.” 

*The Johnson library in Austin, Texas, contains 
some 500 transcripts of important phone conver- 
sations that President Lyndon Johnson made ap- 
parently without the knowledge of the partici- 
pants, The archives for the Kennedy library, which 
is still to be built, hold 68 recordings of President 
John Kennedy's phone conversations, plus 125 
tapes of his meetings. According to Dan H. Fenn 
Jr.. the library's director, some of the tapes clear- 
ly show that the participants were aware that they 
were being recorded. But the full extent and na- 


ture of the taping done by Johnson and Kennedy 
are sull not known 
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PERSONALITY 


Surviving in the Bull’s-Eye 


In ordinary times, Alexander Haig 
might have become Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or a top Cabinet of- 
ficer or perhaps a corporation president 
He has in abundance the qualities that 
are needed: intelligence, limitless ener- 
gy, patience, tact and unswerving de- 
votion to duty and country. Yet in the 
year of Watergate, these very attributes 
have landed him in one of the world’s 
toughest and least rewarding jobs: chief 
of staff of an embattled, imperiled White 
House, where almost every day brings 
another revelation, another shift in a de- 
fensive strategy that seems only to lose 
For a 49-year-old former four-star gen- 
eral who likes to win, it is a cheerless 
prospect. In the view of many, Haig has 
nowhere to go but down, as his own rep- 
utation becomes ever more identified 
with that of the White House. In the 
end, he may never achieve the role in 
American life for which his gifts, char- 
acter and ambition seemed to equip him 

No one knows better than Al Haig 
what he has gambled and how high are 
the stakes. Whatever his burden, he 
bears it with the same military stoicism 
he has always shown. When duty sum- 
mons, he obeys, even if it is a crippled 
President who calls. “I intellectually 
concluded that I had no alternative but 
to come over here,” he says of his de- 
cision to quit his post as Vice Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, subse- 
quently, to resign from the Army. “It 
was a difficult decision in my stomach, 
but not in my head.” He left the order 
of the military, where he knew what was 
expected of him, for the uncertainties 
of the political scene made all the more 
unpredictable by Watergate. Reflecting. 
he says: “I've commanded units in com- 
bat in which the ultimate sacrifice is de- 
manded, and I suppose that has con- 
ditioned me to a degree.” 


And combat it has been, with scarce- 
ly a letup since he took over a year ago 
from the compromised H.R. Haldeman 
“During this time of repeated shelling 
of the White House, Al has never lost 
his composure,” says Leonard Garment, 
assistant to the President. “He has dealt 
with the problems of the wounded with 
both compassion and detachment.” In 
contrast to the closed-door policy of Hal- 
deman, Haig has made the White House 
more accessible and a more pleasant 
place in which to work; there is at least 
a modicum of grace under ferocious 
pressure. “It's fun to deal with Al,” notes 
a White House aide who is otherwise 
not enjoying himself much. “You don’t 
get very far knee jerking with him. He’s 
got a helluva sense of humor, which he 
uses to break tension. And a willingness 
to laugh is a rarity at the White House.” 

Organization Man. Unfamiliar 
with his new political terrain, Haig has 
nonetheless provided Nixon with sound 
advice. It was he, primarily, who talked 
the President into handing over at least 
some of the tapes demanded by Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. But he has 
also made his slips. He seemed to be in 
contact with the occult when he an- 
nounced that a “sinister force” had been 
responsible for the elimination of 18% 
minutes of conversation from one of the 
tapes. He seriously underestimated the 
outraged public reaction when the Pres- 
ident fired Archibald Cox from his job 
as special prosecutor last October. As 
Haig ruefully admitted afterward, the 
move was greeted by a “fire storm” of 
criticism 

Like other military men who have 
served as White House aides, Haig was 
chosen because he was something more 
than a general. Though he served in 
combat in Korea and Viet Nam and was 
decorated for heroism, he spent most of 
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PRESIDENT NIXON & HAIG 
Composure under fire. 


his career as a military 


organization 
man, a position in which he was unex- 
celled. He finished a lackluster 214th in 
a class of 310 at West Point, but he ad- 
vanced rapidly through the Army and 
Navy war colleges and received a mas- 
ter’s degree in international relations at 


Georgetown University. During the 
Kennedy Administration, he was 
named deputy to one of the Defense De- 
partment whiz kids, Joseph Califano, 
who later became President Johnson's 
domestic adviser. Califano, in turn, rec- 
ommended Haig to Henry Kissinger as 
“one of the new breed of sophisticated 
Army officers.” 

When he became President Nixon's 
foreign-affairs adviser, Kissinger badly 
needed a sophisticated military mind to 
help him organize his staff, but not too 
sophisticated. That is, he did not want 
another intellectual who would give him 
an argument; he got plenty of that from 
the academicians who worked for him 
Haig stayed discreetly in the back- 
ground, channeling the flow of ideas, 
keeping people in line, while his boss 
concentrated on his grand policy design 

Haig cemented the relationship with 
Kissinger by solidly supporting all the 
controversial policies, including the 
mining of Haiphong harbor and the 
bombing of Hanoi in the last phases of 
the Viet Nam War. Noticing how Haig 
could take the flak without blinking, 
Nixon sent him on half a dozen dip- 
lomatic missions to Saigon. He also pro- 
moted him over 240 senior generals to 
the post of Army Vice Chief of Staff. 
When Haldeman and John Ehrlichman 
were forced to resign, it was not sur- 
prising that Nixon turned to Haig to give 
him the loyalty, efficiency and privacy 
he so desperately craved 

Haig has apparently more than met 
the President's needs at the White 
House, “He practically has no self any 
more,” says White House Counsellor 
Dean Burch. “He spends almost all his 
working hours at the White House, eat- 
ing off trays, putting out fires, and put- 
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ting on Band-Aids.” Haig rises every 
morning at 6:30, scans the newspapers 
and reaches the West Wing of the White 
House at 7:50. Promptly at 8:30, he 
chairs a meeting of the top presidential 
advisers. His manner is more that of a 
panel moderator than a commanding 
general. Once a consensus has been 
reached on a variety of matters, Haig as- 
sembles the recommendations in writ- 
ten form and submits them to the Pres- 
ident. After spending an hour or two 
with Nixon, he relays the presidential 
decisions to the appropriate White 
House aides. 

In the afternoon, Haig opens his 
door to Senators, Representatives, Cab- 
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HAIG WITH WIFE PATRICIA & CHILDREN 
Too busy to think about tomorrow. 





inet officials and military officers. At 
times unsure of the men he must deal 
with, he calls on more seasoned White 
House aides for advice. While meeting 
with the officials, he is frequently inter- 
rupted by calls from the President. It is 
9 p.m. or later before he can finally leave 
for the day and spend a few rejuvenat- 
ing hours at home. A devout Roman 
Catholic and devoted family man, Haig 
insists on setting aside a few hours ev- 
ery night to dine and chat with his wife 
Patricia, his son Alex, 22, who is a se- 
nior at Georgetown University, and his 
daughter Barbara, 18, a senior at 
Georgetown Visitation Preparatory 
School. A second son, Brian, 21, is a 
third-year man at West Point. Since he 
joined the White House staff, Haig has 
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taken only one full day off. On Sundays, 
he plows through paper work that has 
accumulated during the week. Says his 
aide George Joulwan: “He believes 
that if Watergate takes up x number of 
hours, he has got to make up that time 
somewhere.” 

Haig performs much the same func- 
tion as Haldeman did. He serves as the 
eyes, ears and political nose for a Pres- 
ident who prefers to remain remote. 
Like Haldeman, Haig is also a stickler 
for detail. But there the resemblance 
ends. Unlike his predecessor, Haig is 
never chummy with the President. The 
kind of raw, conspiratorial chatter that 
emerged from the tapes is unthinkable 
in the case of Haig, who main- 
tains a military formality in his 
dealings with Nixon. “I think 
he’s more comfortable with 
that kind of relationship,” says 
Haig, “and it’s what I was ac- 
customed to in the Army.” Per- 
haps an oblique dig at the re- 
lationships exposed by the 
transcripts, he adds that an 
“executive who indulges in to- 
tally uninhibited familiarity 
with his subordinates risks 
some degradation of his effec- 
tiveness.” Yet Haig is not 
shocked by the tapes: “Men 
who have worked together for 
a number of years in any or- 
ganization always dispense 
with everything but the crud- 
est pragmatic articulation of 
issues. 

The chief of staff often 
gives the impression that he is 
engaged in an effort to rescue 
the presidency but not neces- 
sarily this particular President. 
Yet if he has any doubts about 
Nixon’s behavior, he has kept 
them to himself. “I obviously 
have faith in the President's 
policies, his insistence on the 
relevancy of American partic- 
ipation in the world. If any- 
thing, I welcomed his moder- 
ation of that perception of 
America’s role. It is more re- 
alistic.” Still, Haig differs with 
Nixon when the occasion aris- 
es. Says a White House aide: 
“When Haig feels strongly about an is- 
sue, he speaks out about it.” 

For Haig, Watergate is like enemy 
fire—a burden to be endured. “The Wa- 
tergate climate has been a great dis- 
comfiture to me,” he says. “It has re- 
sulted in a diversion of efforts from 
things all of us would like to accom- 
plish.” Still regarding the Watergate 
break-in as a “second-rate burglary,” 
he feels it should be criticized. “But his- 
torians are going to wonder how in 
God’s name could we be engaging in 
such a diversion of national effort and 
energy over such chickenfeed.” 

He thinks that the scandal is bigger 
than the individuals involved, that it re- 
sulted from the social instability that 
grew out of the 1960s. “It is America’s 


proclivity to belittle itself, to tear down 
from within, to emphasize its weakness- 
es and ignore its strengths.” Although 
he feels that certain liberals have a “ten- 
dency to indulge in extremes and ex- 
cesses,” he takes comfort in the fact that 
“there’s a resiliency in American life, a 
moderation in attitude that has always 
been the great strength of our society. 
Fortunately, we've always had a num- 
ber of people whose common sense can 
be relied upon.” 

Grayer Hair. And what about 
Haig? Is he too in danger of eroding 
from within, succumbing to the immod- 
erate pressures that have been put upon 
him? Though his hair is grayer than a 
year ago and the lines in his face more 
deeply etched, he believes he has held 
his ground—politically and ethically 
—in the grimmest ordeal of his career. 
“No one can sit in the bull’s-eye and 
maintain a demeanor of detachment,” 
he admits. “There have been periods 
when it seemed the outcome was un- 
certain, when the degree of intensity was 
incredible. I don’t suppose there’s ever 
been a more difficult twelve months in 
the modern history of the republic. But 
we've coped. I can say that we've man- 
aged to go on with the business of Gov- 
ernment.” If only barely. 

Haig does not profess to know how 
it will all come out. He lives day to day. 
“I've been so busy since I came here 
that I've been unable to think about to- 
morrow. I may even have a psycholog- 
ical inhibition against doing so.” He is 
aware that in all likelihood he has be- 
come too politicized, too close to his em- 
battled boss to attain his ambition of be- 
coming Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
or even of returning to a top military 
job, though he would like to. He could re- 
gain his four-star rank by presidential 
commission; the Senate would then have 
to confirm the appointment. The inter- 
ruption of his military career is the high 
price he has paid for doing his duty as 
he saw it. “I've been tainted by V.C. 
shrapnel,” he says, “and I recognize that 
I've been tainted by Watergate.” But 
amid the appalling carnage of the White 
House, strewn with damaged political 
careers, he still remains one of the few 
surviving symbols of integrity 


FLORIDA 


Charge Dismissed 


Republican Senator Edward J. Gur- 
ney, President Nixon’s most frequent 
defender on the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee, has been running for re-election 
in Florida under the cloud of a scandal 
of his own. He was indicted in April for 
violating a Florida election law by not 
naming a campaign treasurer or setting 
up a special bank account. The charge 
involved funds, reportedly as much as 
$400,000, raised on Gurney’s behalf 
from building contractors seeking influ- 
ence with the Federal Housing Author- 
ity. But last week a Leon County judge, 
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Our Green Lité Service is so good we left 
Don Rickles speechless. 





Green Lite’ Service is our new system that helps you 


pick up your car faster and return it more conveniently. 


And we knew if there were any flaws, Don Rickles 
would be the guy to find them. 

“You hotshots are asking for it)’ he snickered filling 
out the Green Lite Service application. 

After we mailed Don his Green Lite Service identifi- 
cation card, he immediately called to put us to the 
test. He gave his identification number and added 
with a sneer, “You want my shoe size, too?” 

“No sir,’ replied our reservationist.“WeVe got all the 
information we need stored in our computer.” 

So when Don arrived at our counter he found his 
rental agreement filled out and waiting. 


CAR RENTAL 





“Not bad?’ he conceded. “But now I bet I turn into 
a pumpkin waiting for my car.” 

“No siry’said our counter representative."Just show 
me your driver’ license, authorized credit card and sign.” 

“Thats it?” asked Rickles. 

“Thats it she answered. “And if youre in a hurry 
when you return the Buick Century were renting you, use 
our express check-in box.+ And of course, at most 
locations you still get our 26 hour check-in day, and 
you get S&H Green Stamps on all U.S. rentals. 

“But... but..!” stammered Rickles. 

Our service is so good it left Rickles speechless. Pick 
up an application for Green Lite Service at any 
National counter. 





When it comes to service we mean business. 
+ Available at participating locations for use by charge customers. © National Car Rental System, Inc. 1974 (in 
Canada it’s Tilden Rent-a-car; in Europe, Africa and the Middle East its Europcar.) “Gres Lite and the design of the semaphore are service 


marks of National Car Rental System, Inc 





SENATOR EDWARD GURNEY 
It was unconstitutional. 


Charles McClure, dismissed the indict- 
ment as “fatally defective.” 

The judge concluded that the indict- 
ment was “so vague and indefinite that 
it misled the defendant in the prepa- 
ration of his defense.” Further, McClure 
said, the grand jury received “highly im- 
proper and prejudicial” legal advice 
from one witness. As a final touch, the 
judge ruled that the section of the law 
that Gurney was supposed to have vi- 
olated was unconstitutional. 

The Senator called the indictment 
a “trumped-up political charge from the 
beginning.” But its dismissal did not end 
his troubles. Florida Attorney General 
Robert Shevin said that he would urge 
the Leon County prosecutor to appeal 
the decision. Moreover, a federal grand 
jury in Jacksonville is still investigating 
allegations of widespread bribery and 
kickbacks to politicians from Florida 
contractors. Gurney spent two days tes- 
tifying before that grand jury last week. 
He previously admitted that $100,000 
was collected from builders in his name 
—but without his knowledge. 


POLITICS 


Daley Diminished 


After 19 years in office, Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley seems as permanent a part 
of the city of Chicago as Lake Mich- 
igan. His powerful Democratic machine 
has survived race riots, violent political 
demonstrations and endless scandals. 
But last week, with the boss recovering 
from a mild stroke, many Chicagoans 
were seriously thinking the unthinkable: 
that perhaps the end of the Daley era 
was in sight. 

The reason is Daley’s health. Al- 
though he recovered rapidly from the 
dizziness and leg cramps that sent him 
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to the hospital two weeks ago, his con- 
dition is aggravated by high blood pres- 
sure, diabetes and age. Last week the 
mayor and his family quietly celebrated 
his 72nd birthday in his hospital room 
Tests have revealed that a partially 
blocked carotid artery that had caused 
occasional numbness in his right hand 
and cheek for several months may have 
caused the stroke as well. Although at 
week's end he was able to leave the hos- 
pital, he will soon return for an oper- 
ation to remove the fatty deposits that 
are clogging the artery, a relatively sim- 
ple procedure that ostensibly should 
leave Daley in better shape than ever. 
But there is speculation that his pres- 
ent condition may be worse than his 
intimates are willing to admit. The news 
of the stroke was kept secret for a full 
week, and only a small circle of family 
and close friends were allowed to see 
him. 

Thompson Indicts. Daley has com- 
pelling reasons to use his illness as a 
pretext for an honorable exit when his 
fifth four-year term ends next April. 
He is still the undisputed boss of the 
nation’s last surviving big political ma- 
chine, but the machine itself is slowly 
deteriorating. The corruption that has 
long been one ofits largely hidden in- 
gredients is now being exposed and ex- 
amined under the twin spotlights of 
sophisticated investigative reporting 
and relentless legal prosecution. In ad- 
dition, charges of police brutality, much 
of it committed against blacks and doc- 
umented in detail by the Chicago 7yi- 
bune last fall, have contributed to the 
growing disaffection of the usually pro- 
Daley black voters, who make up about 
30% of the electorate. With the help 
ofa forceful civic group, the Better Gov- 
ernment Association, the Sun-Times 
revealed the scandalous land deals in- 
volving Alderman Thomas Keane, the 
mayor's “floor leader” in the rubber- 
stamp city council and the city’s sec- 
ond most powerful politician. 

Two weeks ago, Keane was indict- 
ed by U.S. Attorney James (“Big Jim”) 
Thompson, 38, whose energetic inves- 
tigations may prove the undoing of the 
Daley machine. Among Thompson's 
many achievements: the indictments of 
61 Chicago policemen—of whom 338, 
including two district commanders, 
have been convicted—for shaking down 
Chicago businessmen, mostly tavern 
owners; the indictments and convictions 
of 18 employees in the office of Coun- 
ty Assessor P.J. Cullerton for giving 
tax breaks to major Democratic Party 
contributors; lawsuits to open up the 
Irish-dominated fire department to mi- 
nority hiring and promotion; and the 
indictment of the mayor's former di- 
rector of public relations, Earl Bush, 
on charges of mail fraud in connection 
with his secret ownership of a com- 
pany that operated the display adver- 
tising concession at city-owned O'Hare 
Airport. 

Daley himself has never been even 
remotely linked to the ill-gotten profits 
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of cronies caught with their hands in 
the till, but scandal has touched his fam- 
ily. He never denied that in 1972 he 
used his influence to get the city con- 
troller to place millions of dollars worth 
of city insurance with an obscure sub- 
urban agency that employed his son 
John Patrick as a solicitor. Said Daley: 
“If a man can’t put his arms around 
his sons and help them, then what's 
this world coming to?” The mayor has 
also been embarrassed by the revelation 
that John Patrick and another son, Wil- 
liam, won their insurance brokers’ li- 
censes improperly. 

Bowing and Scraping. In recent 
years Daley has grown even more au- 
tocratic and less tolerant of opposition, 
factors that contribute to growing dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the machine 
Says one alderman who publicly pro- 
fesses his loyalty to Daley but has deep 
private misgivings: “So much bowing 
and scraping is needed to maintain Da- 
ley’s favor that I sometimes wonder. The 
party discipline is loosening up because 
a lot of guys are not willing to take it 
any more.” 

If Daley chooses to run again he will 
almost certainly win. But in view of his 
age and health, he might risk killing 
himself in a grueling primary campaign 
against upstart Alderman William Sing- 
er, 33, the lawyer who unseated the may- 
or’s delegation from the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1972. Once past 
Singer, Daley would probably face Re- 
publican Jim Thompson in another pun- 
ishing battle. Some friends predict that 
he is ready instead to retire. In that case, 
he will need to pick a successor if the ma- 
chine is to hold together. The trouble 
is, there is no strong candidate accept- 
able to all factions. In the manner of 
most absolute rulers, Daley has consis- 
tently chopped down all those who rose 
to threaten him 


MICHAEL CARLEBACH 


MAYOR RICHARD DALEY 
Like Lake Michigan. 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


Bullets, Bombs and a Sign of Hope 


Any government of Israel will do ev- 
erything in its power in order to cut off 
the hands that want to harm a child 

Premier Golda Meir, ina TV 

address last week from Jerusalem 


Both the Bible and the Koran make 
sternly clear the manner in which in- 
jury is to be avenged. “Thou shalt give 
life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” 
says the Book of Exodus. \n Sura II of 
the Koran the Prophet advises: “O be- 
lievers, prescribed for you is retaliation 
touching the slain; freeman for freeman, 
slave for slave, female for female.” Un- 
fortunately for the Middle East, this 
sense of bitter, retaliatory justice per- 
sists to the present day 

Bloody Victims. Last week it was 
invoked again with horrifying conse- 
quences. Three Palestinian guerrillas 
crossed over the Israeli border from Leb- 
anon, took 85 teen-age schoolchildren 
hostage in a daylong drama and mur- 
dered 26 Israelis before they themselves 
were slain. Next day Israeli jets retal- 
iated with deliberate strikes against Pal- 
estinian refugee camps and commando 
bases in Lebanon. Their bombs and 
rockets left 50 people dead and more 
than 200 wounded 

The back to back massacres were 
dreadful enough in themselves: the 
world was stunned by photographs of 
lifeless children, bloody victims, agony- 
stricken mourners. Beyond that, the two 


MOSHE DAYAN AMONG TOWNSPEOPLE OF MA‘ALOT 


days of insensible terror threatened to 
accomplish what fanatics on either side 
hoped they would: break up the disen- 
gagement talks that U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger has been con- 
ducting between Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus. Actually, the terrorism appeared to 
have had an opposite effect. The horror 
of what had happened and what else 
might occur emphasized the necessity 
for peace. At week’s end, after his fourth 
shuttle round trip of the week, it seemed 
as if Kissinger was about to make a dra- 
matic break-through. U.S. diplomats 
said that Syria had tentatively agreed 
on an Israeli proposal for disengagement 
of the warring forces and were prepared 
to sign an agreement in Geneva 

Kissinger had been increasingly op- 
timistic about a successful outcome of 
the talks as he began the third week of 
talks on his fifth visit to the Middle East 
since November. But then at midweek 
came the raid by the Palestinian guer- 
rillas in the border town of Ma ‘alot 
which Kissinger formally deplored as 
“mindless and irrational.” 

The attack on the schoolhouse at 
Ma‘alot did not come entirely as a sur- 
prise. Last week marked the 26th an- 
niversary of Israel's founding, according 
to the modern calendar.* With Golda 
Meir’s approval, National Police Chief 
Shaul Rosolio went on television to alert 


"Actually, the holiday was celebrated on April 25 
in accordance with the ancient Hebrew calendar 


against possible Palestinian attacks 
marking the date. Early last Tuesday 
morning, guards discovered that some 
commandos had punctured a 10-ft.-high 
protective fence and crossed over the 
border from Lebanon north of Ma’alot 
(which means “heights” in Hebrew) 
The broad, carefully smoothed patrol 
road that Israel maintains along the bor- 
der in order to turn up trespassers 
showed the boot prints of fedayeen mov- 
ing onto the Israeli side. Roads were 
sealed off and army patrols sent out to 
hunt down the marauders. 

Hint of Danger. Even as these spe- 
cial precautions were under way, 103 
students, aged 14 to 17, from a religious 
high school in Safad—along with a rab- 
bi, nurses, teachers and two security 
guards—prepared for their annual 
three-day field trip through the scenic 
hills of western Galilee. In all, 180 stu- 
dents were eligible for the trip. In light 
of the alert, the families of 77 refused to 
let their children go. Principal Shimon 
Ben-Lulu was upset over their recalci- 
trance. “The route has been examined,” 
he insisted. “We have authority from the 
army, and guards will be along. Every- 
thing will be all right.” One student said 
later that he had been warned his re- 
port card would be withheld if he did 
not make the trip. 

The students’ first day was routine 
The only hint of danger came when a 
side trip into a wadi, or dry river bed, 
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had to be canceled after an army patrol 
told the teachers that Palestinian guer- 
rillas might be hiding there. At dusk, 
the school caravan reached Ma’alot, and 
the travelers bedded down in sleeping 
bags in the town’s three-story concrete 
school building. Students and teachers 
took turn staying awake along with the 
guards. But the weapons that the adults 
had brought along—an Uzi submachine 
gun and some bolt-action rifles—were 
left in a truck outside; a Ministry of Ed- 
ucation rule forbids firearms in any 
building where students are assembled. 

The trio of commandos, dressed in 
jeans and carrying knapsacks filled with 
explosives, first surfaced at midnight 
along the Safad road two miles from Ma- 
‘alot. One of them stepped into the high- 
way and attempted to stop a truck car- 
rying seven Arab women home to the 
village of Fassouta from night-shift work 
at a nearby textile plant. When the truck 
driver, aware that an alert was on, re- 
fused to stop, two of the Arabs opened 
fire. One woman was instantly killed, 
another mortally wounded, and all the 
others were hurt. The truck’s engine was 
shot out. Driver Faiz Saad coasted si- 
lently down a hill into a Jewish border 
village, where he gave the alarm. 

By 3 a.m. the three Palestinians had 
reached Ma’alot. They began pounding 
on doors of an apartment building. 
“Open up!” one yelled in Hebrew. “We 
are police looking for terrorists.” Most 
of the inhabitants, sleepy and fright- 
ened, refused to comply with the de- 
mand. But a forester named Joseph 
Cohen, 48, opened his door—and was 
immediately cut down by automatic- 
weapons fire. His son Eliahu, 4, was also 
killed, and his daughter Miriam, 5, 
wounded. His wife Fortuna, seven 
months pregnant, tried to flee the in- 
truders, but was machine-gunned. The 


only one in the family not killed or 
wounded was 16-month-old Yitzhak 
Cohen. He never attracted attention by 
crying; he is a deaf-mute. 

Moving back into the street, the Pal- 
estinians stumbled onto a municipal 
worker named Jacob Kadosh, 59. “Who 
are you?” they asked. “A Jew,” said Ka- 
dosh. “Which way to the school?” de- 
manded the Hebrew-speaking Arab. 
The puzzled Kadosh pointed, and then 
was shot in the shoulder. The three men 
advanced to the school, 100 yds. away, 
and were inside before the guards re- 
alized that they were there. Waving guns 
and hand grenades, the Palestinians jolt- 
ed the sleeping students awake with 
kicks on the feet. “Lakum, lakum [Get 
up, get up]!” they yelled. Fifteen stu- 
dents, a few teachers and the rabbi re- 
alized what was happening and leaped 
out windows of the three-story building; 
some of them landed painfully on the 
gravel 20 ft. below. “I figured first it was 
a kid playing tricks,” said one 16-year- 
old later, recalling the invasion. “But 
then I saw men with machine guns and 
packs, wearing dark glasses. A window 
was broken, so I jumped out.” 

Separate Rooms. The commandos 
still had 85 students as hostages; they 
put the boys in one large room and the 
girls in another. “Do as we say,” said 
the Hebrew-speaking commando, “and 
no one will get hurt.” A nurse in the 
party was given the names of ten polit- 
ical prisoners that the Arabs wanted re- 
leased in exchange for the students. The 
list included eight Palestinians serving 
life sentences in Israeli jails on charges 
of murder and sabotage; it also speci- 
fied Kozo Okamoto, one of three Jap- 
anese terrorists who shot up the Tel Aviv 
airport two years ago, killing 27 people 
(TIME, June 12, 1972). Since Okamoto 
went to prison, the Israeli embassy in 
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A Chronology of Horrors 


In a curve of horror that has stead- 
ily risen since the Six-Day War of 1967, 
Arab and Israeli terrorists and counter- 
terrorists have taken the conflicts of the 
Middle East well beyond desert villag- 
es, into the streets of European cities 
and along the world’s airways. Some of 
the grim highlights: 

DEC. 28, 1968. After a fedayeen at- 
tack on an El Al plane in Athens, in 
which one passenger is killed and an- 
other wounded, Israeli commandos re- 
taliate by attacking Beirut Airport, de- 
stroying or damaging 13 planes. 

MAY 22, 1970. Eight children are 
killed and 22 wounded when a school 
bus in northern Israel is hit by three ba- 
zooka rockets fired by fedayeen who 
have crossed the border from Lebanon. 

SEPT. 6, 1970. In a skyjacking spec- 
tacular, Palestinian commandos divert 
four British, Swiss and U.S. airliners 
with more than 400 passengers aboard 
to Egypt and Jordan. All the planes are 
eventually blown up. 

MAY 30, 1972. Three Japanese ter- 
rorists belonging to the Red Army guer- 
rilla organization open fire with auto- 
matic weapons and grenades in Lod 
Airport killing 27—more than half of 
them religious pilgrims from Puerto 
Rico—and wounding 70. 

SEPT. 5, 1972. In Munich, “Black 
September” terrorists kill eleven Israeli 
athletes and coaches at the Olympic 
Games. Five of the terrorists are killed 
and three captured. 

FEB. 21, 1973. Israelis, in retaliation 
for Munich, raid refugee camps in Leb- 
anon killing 31. They also shoot down 
a Libyan airliner that strays over the 
Sinai killing 107 aboard. 

MARCH 1, 1973. Black September 
terrorists execute three diplomats, in- 
cluding the arriving and departing U:S. 
ambassadors and the Belgian chargé 
d'affaires at the Saudi Arabian embas- 
sy in Khartoum, the Sudan. 

APRIL 10, 1973. Israeli commandos, 
in a raid at Beirut, kill 17, including 
three high-ranking Palestinian guerrilla 
leaders, and wound several others. 

AUG. 4, 1973. Arab terrorists kill five 
and wound 55 New York—bound TWA 
passengers at Athens airport, mistaking 
them for tourists headed for Israel. 

SEPT. 28, 1973. Two Palestinian 
gunmen take three Soviet Jewish 
émigrés hostage aboard a Vienna-bound 
train in an eventually successful attempt 
to close down the Israeli refugee pro- 
cessing center in Austria. 

DEC. 17, 1973. Palestinian comman- 
dos shoot up Rome airport, blow up a 
Pan American jetliner and hijack a Luft- 
hansa plane to Athens and Kuwait; 33 
are killed. 

APRIL 11, 1974. Three Arab com- 
mandos seize an apartment building in 
Qiryat Shemona in northern Israel; the 
commandos and 18 Israeli men, wom- 
en and children are killed. 
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Bangkok has been raided, an airliner has 
been skyjacked and eleven Israeli ath- 
letes at the Munich Olympics have been 
slain by Palestinian guerrillas demand- 
ing his release. The terrorists who killed 
18 people at Qiryat Shemona last month 
made the same demand 

In Ma‘alot, the terrorists announced 
that they represented the Popular Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, a fedayeen group headed by 
Nayef Hawatmeh (see box page 27). The 
three Arabs—later identified as Ali Ah- 
med Hassan, 27; Ahmed Saleh Nayef, 
20; and Ziyad Abdel Rahim, 22—threat- 
ened to kill all of their young hostages 
unless their orders were followed. “Six 
o'clock will be the end,” they warned. 

Their threats galvanized Israeli of- 
ficials into action. Army units, including 
an elite team of 25 special troops with 
trained snipers, were helicoptered into 
Ma’alot. Moshe Dayan, Defense Min- 
ister in the caretaker government, and 
General Mordecai Gur, the new Chief 
of Staff, joined them. The ashen-faced 
Dayan was quickly recognized by Ma- 
‘alot citizens. They called him “son of a 
prostitute,” jostled him and demanded 
better protection. In Jerusalem, Israel's 
Cabinet began a meeting that lasted ten 
hours. It made a collective decision that 
Israel, for the first time ever, would meet 
terrorist demands. “One does not con- 
duct war on the backs of children,” Mrs 
Meir explained afterward 

Bullhorn Dialogue. By sunrise 
Wednesday the Palestinians had fas- 
tened explosives round the school build- 
ing and wired the charges to detonate 
Whenever anyone got too close, they 
opened fire with their Russian-made 
Kalashnikov submachine guns. An Is- 
raeli soldier, home on leave in Ma’alot 
and watching as a bystander, was hit in 
the throat by a burst of fire and killed. 

At noon, a boy and a girl were freed 
to report that their companions were still 
all right. The boy fainted. The girl 
sobbed so heavily that she could scarce- 
ly convey the news. The commandos 
and Israeli army officers conversed in a 
running dialogue by bullhorns. The Pal- 
estinians demanded that the French and 
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PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS WHO OCCUPIED MA’ ALOT SCHOOL POSING FOR PRE-RAID PICTURE 
Meeting their deadline became a mission impossible. 


the Rumanian ambassadors to Israel be 
sent to negotiate for them. The P.D.F.L.P. 
terrorists now insisted that two Israelis 
sentenced to 15-year jail terms last year 
for spying in behalf of Syria were also 
to be freed. “You had better hurry,” the 
guerrillas warned. “Or at 6 o'clock you 
are going to get 85 dead bodies.” “Be pa- 
tient,” an Israeli called out in reply 
“Don't do anything rash. God willing, 
everything will be all right.” 

An hour before the deadline, the 
French ambassador, Jean Herly, finally 
appeared. But negotiations were begin- 
ning to go badly. For one thing, it had 
taken several hours for the Israelis to 
round up the prisoners to be released, 
since they were being held in ten dif- 
ferent jails. There was also a problem 
in trying to get a United Nations plane 
from Cairo that would ferry the pris- 
oners from Ben-Gurion Airport to Da- 
mascus. Compounding the confusion 
was the fedayeen’s complicated plan for 
effecting the release of the prisoners they 
sought. The prisoners and half the hos- 
tages were to be flown to Damascus 
There, a code word (Al Aqsa, from the 
famous mosque of Jerusalem) would be 
given to the French ambassador to Syr- 
ia, who would relay it via Paris to Am- 
bassador Herly at Ma’alot. Only then 
would the hostages be released. The sit- 
uation, said Major General Shlomo 
Gazit, Israel's intelligence chief, became 
“a mission impossible.” 

As the deadline approached, the Is- 
raelis pleaded for more time, but the 
commandos refused, saying that they 
had no authorization to extend the lim- 
it. At 5:27, General Gur gave the order 
to open fire on the school. The firefight 
lasted only twelve minutes, but as Gur 
said later, “they were the longest min- 
utes of my life.” Israeli soldiers under a 
barrage of fire managed to reach the ex- 
plosives and neutralize them. One of the 
three Palestinians was immediately 
killed by sniper fire. Another was 
wounded, but was still able to toss gre- 
nades and fire his automatic weapon 


pointblank at the screaming students. 
Gur said later that he could see the girl 
students being shot one by one. Israeli 
officers said that they found ten girls 
dead, each with a bullet in the neck. 

TIME’s David Halevy was among 
the first to enter. “Gray smoke envel- 
oped the school,” he reported. “Going 
inside, I passed a wall; on it was an ecol- 
ogy slogan, FOR HEALTH AND CLEANLI- 
NESS. Lying next to the sign were two 
pretty, crying, bloodstained girls with 
chest and leg wounds. Soldiers were 
shouting ‘Stretchers! Bandages! and 
children were being carried out on the 
shoulders of soldiers to a first aid station 

Mostly Girls. “I raced up to the sec- 
ond floor. A group of dead kids were 
lying in a corner. Their bodies were clus- 
tered in grotesque positions—as if they 
had died trying to protect one another 
One girl was lying on her back, her eyes 
wide open, staring at the ceiling. Her 
body was cut in half at the waist. Most 
of the injured seemed to be girls. That 
was the shocking thing. They were beau- 
tiful girls with ugly wounds on their 
faces. Their clothes had been shredded, 
and there were open wounds on their 
breasts and legs. The movement of 
stretchers seemed endless.” 

The carnage, once the shooting end- 
ed, included 17 teen-agers dead and 70 
wounded, Five of the wounded died af- 
terward in hospitals. All three comman- 
dos had been shot dead inside the school 
The national wound for all of Israel was 
almost as great. In Jerusalem, Israel's 
Parliament suspended debates as Knes- 
set members hunched over transistor ra- 
dios to pick up news reports. The fu- 
neral of the dead students next day was 
an occasion for national mourning—and 
national anger. In Safad, where 10,000 
people gathered as the children were 
buried, frantic mourners disrupted the 
services with cries of “Maver Imecha- 
blim (Death to the terrorists]!" Israeli 
President Ephraim Katzir, who led the 
mourners, had to be hustled to safety 
by security men as the crowd, seek- 
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People of “The New Diaspora” 


The massacre at Ma‘alot was car- 
ried out, surprisingly, not by traditional 
fedayeen hard-liners but by a group that 
has recently advocated a settlement that 
would leave pre-1967 Israel intact 
Those who died in that raid and in the 
Israeli retaliatory attacks on Lebanon 
were at least in part the victims of a 
painful soul searching within the guer- 
rilla movement, an attempt to strike a 
balance between Palestinian politics and 
pressure for an overall Middle East set- 
tlement. “Now everybody can see that 
the moderates, too, believe enough in the 
cause to die for it,” says one Palestinian 
writer. 

The cause, of course, is an indepen- 
dent Palestine: a new nation that would 
provide a home for Jews as well as for 
some 3.2 million Palestinian Arabs, 
many of whom fled or were ousted from 
their homes by the creation of the state 
of Israel and the wars of 1956 and 1967 
Virtually every Arab nation recognizes 
the Palestine Liberation Organization as 
an umbrella-like group that represents 
the Palestinian people. But there are di- 
visions within the P.L.O. about how best 
to achieve the goal of a Palestinian state 
Hard-liners led by George Habash, head 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, and Abdel Wahab Kayyali, 
head of the small, Iraqi-backed Arab 
Liberation Front, want the immediate 
replacement of Israel by a new, secular 
democratic nation for Jews and Arabs 
alike. Moderates led by Yasser Arafat, 
leader of both al-Fatah and the P.L.O., 
are willing initially to accept something 
considerably less: a kind of mini-Pales- 
tine to be composed of some Israeli-oc- 
cupied territories. These include the 
West Bank of Jordan, the Gaza Strip, 
and the Hemmeh region to the south- 
east of Lake Tiberias. Though they too 
want a much larger Palestine, they fear 
that further delay in creating their coun- 
try might mean an end to their identity 
as a people, spread as they are through- 
out the Arab world 

J 

The group that carried out the at- 
tack on Ma’alot was one of the less sig- 
nificant of the moderate factions. The 
Popular Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine (P.DF.LP.), led 
by Nayef Hawatmeh, 39, a Christian 
and a Marxist who was born in Jordan, 
has about 500 members. Only last 
March, in an interview with American 
Journalist Paul Jacobs that was printed 
by the Israeli paper Yediot Aharonot, 
Hawatmeh said that he wanted to es- 
tablish a dialogue with Israel 

Why did the P.D.F.L.P. suddenly 
stoop to the kind of act associated with 
radical fedayeen groups like Black Sep- 
tember? Some observers believe that 
Hawatmeh, who had been criticized by 
hard-liners for the interview, wanted not 
only to avoid the accusation that he was 
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selling out but also to show how effec- 
tive a Syrian-style talk-fight could be 
Ata press conference in Beirut after the 
Ma‘alot raid, he announced that the at- 
tack had been designed to disrupt the 
Kissinger peace talks. Hawatmeh 
charged that the talks threatened to cre- 
ate a Syrian-Israeli disengagement that 
would “mean the surrender of the Pal- 
estinian people.” 

For the past 26 years the Palestin- 
ians have provided much of the fire of 
Arab nationalism and hatred of Israel 
Paradoxically, the Palestinians are in 
many ways like the Jews. They even call 
their wanderings over the last quarter- 
century “the new diaspora.” Better edu- 
cated on the whole than any Arabs other 
than the Lebanese—some 68,000 Pales- 
tinians hold university degrees—they 
form a business and professional elite in 
the Arab world. In Yemen, Saudi Ara- 
bia and the sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf, they dominate the civil service, 
diplomatic corps and educational sys- 
tem. Of the 3.2 million Palestinians, ap- 
proximately 1.5 million live in Jordan 
(including the West Bank). Another 
400,000 live in Israel, 350,000 in the 
Gaza Strip, 300,000 in Lebanon, 160,000 
in Syria, 50,000 in Iraq, at least 80,000 in 
Kuwait, and large numbers in Persian 
Gulf states, Saudi Arabia and Libya 
About 600,000 live in refugee camps, 
and several thousand are fedayeen 

Today, more than ever before, the 
Palestinians are determined to remain 
a separate people and have their own na- 
tion. “We are part of the Arab world,” 
says a young Palestinian radical. “But 
we also are something distinct. At the 
moment, we are a hand of the Arab 
body, a hand that strikes. But we want 
to keep our distinctive nationality be- 
cause we want to know who we are.” 

The search for identity begins and 
ends in the dry hills of ancient Judea 
“Remember, our people have been on 
that land for thousands of years,” says 
Youssef Sayegh, an economics professor 
at the American University of Beirut. 
“We are Arabs, but our link of Pales- 
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tine transcends our Arabism. Our at- 
tachment to the land of Palestine has 
been continuous—until the state of Is- 
rael was created. The Jews sought iden- 
tity in linking their peoplehood to the 
land, and now the Arabs of the new di- 
aspora are doing the same thing.” Even 
the Palestinians in Beirut or Riyadh con- 
sider themselves, in their final analysis. 
refugees, and many cling to their Unit- 
ed Nations refugee card as a symbolic 
sign of their nationality. Palestinians ev- 
erywhere contribute generously to the 
Palestinian cause, including many do- 
nations to the fedayeen 
s 

Beyond their sense of kinship and 
yearning for a homeland that many have 
never even seen, the Palestinians are di- 
vided as to methods and short-term 
goals. With unhappy accuracy, one 
member of a militant commando orga- 
nization says, “We don't even agree on 
exactly how much territory we must 
have or what methods we must use to 
gain that territory.” Despite this surface 
disunity, the Palestinians, as the massa- 
cre at Ma‘alot too well demonstrated, 
are a potent force that must be dealt with 
if peace is to come to the Middle East 
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ing a scapegoat, turned on him 

While the funerals were taking 
place, 36 Israeli jets were wheeling in 
from the Mediterranean to strike their 
heaviest blow ever at Lebanon. Flights 
of Phantoms and Skyhawks, carrying 
250 tons of bombs, swept in under a 
bright blue afternoon sky. Air raid si- 
rens sounded in Beirut, and residents ap- 
prehensively searched the skies. Beirut’s 
airport was hastily shut down, and in- 
coming jet liners were waved off. 

Psychologically, the Lebanese were 
more or less prepared for some form of 
Israeli retaliation. Earlier that day, For- 
eign Minister Fuad Naffah had sum- 
moned the ambassadors of the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, China, Britain and 
France. Well aware that Israel had pre- 
viously responded to fedayeen raids by 
attacking Lebanon, Naffah asked—fu- 
tilely, as it turned out—that their gov- 
ernments pressure Israel into restraint 

Search for Survivors. The air as- 
saults were far more devastating than 
the Lebanese or the Palestinians could 
have expected. This time the Israelis hit 
not just fedayeen strong posts but also 
camps occupied by civilian refugees. 
One group of planes struck the Burj el- 
Barajneh camp on the outskirts of Bei- 
rut, which is operated by the United Na- 
tions Relief, and Works Agency. 

Ten other targets were hit. The 
greatest death and destruction occurred 
around the ancient city of Sidon. The 
heaviest casualties were at Nabatich, 
another refugee camp populated by 
about 5,000 Palestinians. The Israelis hit 
there in waves; two hours after the ini- 
tial attack, more jets swooped down even 
as rescue workers were still clawing 
through the rubble for survivors. In the 
multiple strikes a total of 30 people were 
killed and at least 100 wounded. The 
camp was so badly damaged that bull- 
dozers were brought in to level it. “No 
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matter which way I looked, I did not 
see a wall standing,” reported TIME’s 
Abu Said. “The camp looked more like 
a roadbuilding project than a place to 
live. There must have been more bodies 
buried under Nabatieh. The smell was 
very strong.” 

‘Ain el Hilweh, with 20,000 people 
the largest of UNRWA’s 15 camps in Leb- 
anon, was also bombed. On the edge of 
the camp—its Arabic name means “eye 
of the beautiful’—three four-story 
apartment buildings were hit; at least 
seven people were killed and 20 wound- 
ed. Roads out of ‘Ain el Hilweh quickly 
clogged with cars as well as people try- 
ing to escape on foot, carrying hastily 
stuffed suitcases and bedding and drag- 
ging along frightened children. Red 
Crescent and Red Cross ambulances 
found it difficult to get through. 

Before the retaliatory attacks, Arab 
newspapers and radio broadcasts had 
predictably put the blame for the slaugh- 
ter at Ma’alot on Israel because its sol- 
diers had attacked the school building. 
ISRAEL MURDERS ITS OWN CHILDREN, 
bannered Beirut’s pro-fedayeen daily A/ 
Moharrer. The raids on Lebanon only 
heightened anger against Israel. “This 
is nothing,” said Ali Hussein Badran, 
65, a camp dweller who was still dazed 
by the destruction that had rained down 
on him in ‘Ain el Hilweh. “I left my 
farm behind in Palestine. Now I have 
lost my home again. But with God's help 
I will stay, no matter how many houses 
I lose. And my children and my grand- 
children will be commandos.” 

For the Lebanese, the Israeli attack 
aroused not only fury but also frustra- 
tion. The government in neighboring 
Syria adamantly backs the fedayeen 
movement but has the muscle to keep 
the guerrillas within its borders on a 
tight leash. Lebanon, on the other hand, 
has never been able to control the thou- 
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sands of armed commandos who live 
within Israel's most vulnerable and mil- 
itarily impotent neighbor. Palestinian 
Leader Yasser Arafat and other feda- 
yeen Officials have their headquarters in 
Beirut. Moreover, the fedayeen military 
equipment is probably more modern 
than that of Lebanon's 16,000 man, 
US.-supplied army. After last week’s 
raid, commando Jeeps appeared carry- 
ing SA-7 Soviet antiaircraft missiles. 

The most crucial question involving 
the Middle East massacres was their ef- 
fect on Henry Kissinger’s peace mission. 
Rather than aborting the talks, stark ter- 
ror apparently convinced the negotia- 
tors that they should work more ear- 
nestly. During his most recent round of 
shuttle diplomacy, the Secretary of State 
flew seven times round trip between Je- 
rusalem and Damascus. At week’s end 
he was scheduled to drop in on Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat in Cairo and 
then return to Washington. But then, as 
both sides appeared ready to agree to a 
line on which they would disengage, he 
postponed his trip home and stayed on 
to work out details. 

“Purple Line.” Kissinger had per- 
suaded the Israelis to extend to the Syr- 
ians what the Israelis described as their 
maximum concessions. They were will- 
ing to withdraw from most of the ter- 
ritory in Syria that they had captured 
last October, and even from some land 
on the Golan Heights west of the “pur- 
ple line,” as the post-'67 war boundary 
is colored on Israeli maps. The Israelis 
were also willing to give up much of the 
bomb-blasted Golan town of Quneitra 
and allow a limited number of Syrian 
refugees to return there. Their condi- 
tions for disengagement included a 
United Nations buffer zone, a limited- 
arms zone on either side of the buffer 
and a system of U.N. arms inspections 
of the thinned-out opposing forces, 
which Kissinger must now work out. 

Until last week, some Kissinger 
aides said, Syrian negotiators had spent 
their time vetoing Israeli proposals. But 
in the final stages of the latest Damas- 
cus-Jerusalem shuttle, they made a few 
tentative proposals of their own. One 
was for either Syrian or Syrian-U.N. ad- 
ministration of all of Quneitra. Equally 
important, Damascus agreed to accept 
a US.-Soviet guarantee that Israel 
would eventually pull back from all cap- 
tured Syrian territory rather than insist 
that Israel make a politically awkward 
public pledge to do so. The pull back, 
however, had to be the first item on the 
agenda at the peace talks in Geneva 

In private discussions after Ma’alot, 
Syrian officials did not condone the 
Arab raids or condemn Israel for retal- 
iating. To U.S. diplomats that was a 
clear sign that the Syrians—despite their 
support of the Palestinian cause—did 
not want last week’s twin massacres to 
interfere with negotiations. When Kis- 
singer at One point suggested that the 
talks could be postponed temporarily, 
both sides insisted that he continue. 

Even before the weekend expecta- 
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to sound? Fresh, sharp and rich? 
Clear, crisp and delicate? Bright, 
warm and mellow? No matter which 
sound you prefer, one of TDK’s great 
new Dynamic-series cassettes can 
give it to you. These are the tape 
cassettes that deliver total high- 
fidelity performance unequalled by 
any other brand you can buy today 
By total performance, TDK means 
more than just full-range frequency 
response and high-end sensitivity 
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ether characteristics so essential 
for the faithful reproduction of “real- 
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turned the cassette into a true high- 
fidelity medium. Finally, when you 
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(with all the equipment to match), 
it's time for you to discover an en- 
tirely new dimension in recording 
fidelity with TDK Extra Dynamic 
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Dynamic-series cassettes, you're 
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tion of a diplomatic breakthrough, no 
one seriously believed that the horrifying 
massacres alone were sufficient excuses 
to plunge the Middle East back into a 
state of war. For a resumption of whole- 
sale hostilities, Arab hawks would need 
not only Syria’s but also Egypt's sup- 
port, and President Sadat has firmly 
turned his country away from battle and 
toward peace talks. The Egyptians 
pointedly returned the territory around 
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the Suez Canal from military to civilian 
control last week, and demobilization of 
the army was under way 

The real fear is that any interruption 
of peace efforts would encourage Arab 
hard-liners who want the peace talks 
halted. Initially, last week's events 
seemed to favor these militants. After 
the air strikes against Lebanon, feda- 
yeen leaders charged that Israel was 
conducting a war of genocide and 


THE WRECKAGE OF BOMBED-OUT BUILDINGS IN GOLAN HEIGHTS TOWN OF QUNEITRA 


The Golan Heights: No Place to Hide 


Despite diplomatic hopes that a 
cease-fire deal was in the offing, low-lev- 
el fighting along the Syrian-Israeli front 
continued for the eleventh consecutive 
week since the cease-fire was broken. Ar- 
tillery duels flared, armored forces 
clashed, and both sides claimed to have 
inflicted casualties. Last week military 
officers from Israel and Syria escorted 
14 American journalists (who had been 
traveling with Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger) on separate trips to the Golan 
Heights. Among them was TIME Corre- 
spondent John Mulliken, who sent this 


report: 


On Monday the Israelis took us to 
Quneitra, capital of the Golan. Before Is- 
rael captured it in the 1967 war, it was 
a town of 20,000 Syrians. Today Qun- 
eitra sits smashed to bits, lifeless, under 
the blazing Middle East sun. It is this 
desolate ruin that the Syrians so des- 
perately want to recover and rebuild. 

We climbed Avital, one of three hills 
west of Quneitra, and looked across the 
flat plain that is Syria. It was easy to 
feel in the pit of your stomach why the 
hills mean so much to the Israelis. They 
command the entire plain. Suddenly, as 
if to confirm our musings, there were 
barsts of dirty smoke followed by bangs. 
The Syrian guns were at work, and the 
Israelis fired back. “It is an artillery 
war,” explained an Israeli colonel 
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“That is why we need the hills.” 
A few hundred meters away, behind 
the crest of Bental, another of the hills, 
is Merom Golan, one of the 17 Israeli 
settlements in the Golan. Begun a month 
after the end of the Six-Day War, Mer- 
om Golan now has a population of 300, 
including 100 children. We passed 
homes under construction. Each house, 
finished or not, had its red-and-black- 
striped bomb shelter. When the war 
erupted last October, the settlement was 
evacuated. After four days the men re- 
turned to work the land. This year they 
will harvest the first fruits of the apple 
and plum trees. “We are settlers,” says 
the acting secretary of the settlement, a 
young emigrant from Rumania. “We 
will do what the government decides, 
bul we want to stay where we are.” 
Eerie Drive. The following day, af- 
ter taking the Kissinger shuttle to Da- 
mascus, we were driven by the Syrians 
in the direction of Mount Hermon, along 
a completely unprotected road. There 
were few houses. Once in a while we 
spotted an antiaircraft site or Soviet 
rocket installations. The drive was ee- 
rie. We felt as if we were standing ab- 
solutely naked in a town square. Any- 
one could look down at us from Mount 
Hermon and even from the smaller hills 
below it. There was no place to hide. 
Our Syrian escort officer, a young 
lieutenant who spoke fluent English, 
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threatened still more retaliation. “If they 
want that kind of war, so be it,” said 
one. Rumors circulated in Israel that 
Libya had paid the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
$6.3 million for attacking Ma‘alot. There 
were also stories that fedayeen were be- 
ing trained in East Berlin to resume the 
underground “war of the spooks” that 
raged through western Europe last year, 
leaving dead dozens of suspected spies 





explained that before the 1967 war, 
150,000 Syrians had lived in the Golan 
Today almost none do. (The Israelis in- 
sist that no more than 70,000 Syrians 
ever inhabited the area.) “It is our land,” 


said the lieutenant. “It has never been 
their land. They lie when they say they 
need it!” 

Our convoy reached a bunker, be- 
hind which and out of sight stood a bat- 
tery of Soviet-made 122-mm. guns 
When they opened fire, we saw their 
shells explode inside Israeli lines about 
one mile away. “It is a daily thing.” a 
Syrian officer said. “We try to stop them 
from improving their positions.” It was 
not too long before the Israelis respond- 
ed. American-made 155-mm. shells 
burst on either side of the bunker 

Inside the bunker, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ali Hussein, the Syrian sector com- 
mander, offered us tea and baklava 
Hussein, who spent one year training 
in the U.S. at Fort Benning, explained 
that in former days “the Arabs and Jews 
lived with each other. They used to love 
each other. But then came Israel and 
forced the Arabs out. Then came the 
feeling of hostility.” 

By late afternoon. we were back at 
Damascus’ airport. Weary from yet an- 
other conference with Syrian President 
Assad, Henry Kissinger told the crowd- 
ing local press that there had been pro- 
gress but no agreement. Then he 
flew off to Jerusalem to try once again 
to reason the two sides into not shoot- 
ing at each other 
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and undercover agents on either side 
(TIME Feb. 12, 1973). 

Israelis accepted such reports grim- 
ly. Ma’alot was the latest in a series of 
blows that have battered the national 
psyche since October. Israelis since the 
war have felt increasingly insecure. The 
war was costly, economically as well as 
in lives lost. The country was unpre- 
pared to fight, and faith in the army 
has been replaced by investigations to 
assess blame. Israel is moving from a 
past that its people understood to a fu- 
ture that is still not clear, and the tran- 
sition is making them moody. 

Much of that public anger last week 
was directed against Kissinger for pres- 
suring Israel to make concessions and 
for shifting U.S. Middle East policy into 
an evenhanded approach toward Arabs 
and Israel. Crowds demonstrated in Je- 
rusalem whenever Kissinger appeared. 
Some chanted “Jewboy, Jewboy,” a ref- 
erence to reports that the US. President 
had used that slighting epithet in de- 
scribing Daniel Ellsberg, who released 
the Pentagon papers. 

Majority of One. The tension and 
unease were heightened by the unset- 
tled state of Israel's domestic politics. 
After three weeks of dealing, Premier- 
Designate Yitzhak Rabin was still un- 
able to form a viable coalition to take 
over the government from Mrs. Meir. 
Early last week he appeared to be gath- 
ering a bloc of 61 Knesset votes, which 
would have given him a majority of one 
in the 120-seat Parliament. After Ma- 
"alot, however, there were calls for a na- 
tional unity government that would in- 
clude the right-wing hawks of the Likud 
(union) opposition bloc. The last time 
that such a coalition was formed in Is- 
rael was in June 1967, after Gamal 
Abdel Nasser blockaded the Straits of 
Tiran and Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol 
revamped his Cabinet to prepare for 
war. Rabin and most Labor Party lead- 
ers so far are unwilling to let the right- 
wing opposition into the government. 
Instead, the Premier-designate last week 
went to President Katzir and received 
an extra week’s grace for further Cab- 
inet-making consultations. 

A new Israeli government will prob- 
ably not take control until the disengage- 
ment discussions are completed. For one 
thing, Israel is not likely to let Golda 
Meir retire in the middle of such cru- 
cial negotiations; for another, Rabin is 
one of the negotiators and he has had 
scant time in the last few days to worry 
about domestic politics. Moreover, there 
is still much left to be done in working 
out the details of troop pullbacks and 
U.N. participation. Meanwhile, Kissin- 
ger has been informed, Syria intends to 
continue fighting around Mount Her- 
mon to keep the pressure on Israel. 
Nonetheless, last week’s announcement 
of a tentative agreement was a hopeful 
breakthrough, and chances seem good 
for agreement on the remaining disput- 
ed points. Said one US. diplomatic 
spokesman: “All of the parties have gone 
too far down the road to break off now.” 
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IRELAND 





Bloodier Friday in the South 


The day was somewhat gray. But it 
was spring, and the crowds of Dublin- 
ers bustling homeward at 5:30 p.m. last 
Friday were looking forward to a fine 
Irish weekend. What 23 of them got in- 
stead was sudden death as three pow- 
erful bombs exploded in the center of 
the capital. Another 137 were wounded, 
many critically. It was the worst disas- 
ter in the history of the Republic and a 
far bloodier Friday than the infamous 
“Bloody Friday” of July 21, 1972, when 
nine were killed and 130 injured in a se- 
ries of bombings in Belfast. The hatred 
of Ulster, where more than 1,000 have 
died in sectarian fighting since 1969, ap- 
peared to have flooded the Irish Repub- 
lic with a vengeance. 

Last week’s bombs, made of 200-250 
Ibs. of gelignite, had been packed into 
three cars parked at curbs. They had 
been timed to explode at a peak rush 
hour, and there was no doubt that they 
were clearly meant to kill as many as 
possible. The force of the blasts hurled 
bodies through glass storefronts and left 
others grotesquely fused or mutilated. 
Limbs lay scattered about. One dead 
woman was found with parts of a car en- 
gine embedded in her back. Another vic- 
tim, his leg twisted and bleeding, lay 
pleading, “I'm Tom O'Reilly. Help me. 
I'm not ready to die.” Police wept as 
they helped the injured to ambulances. 
As of Saturday morning, ten of the dead 
—including two baby girls—were still 
unidentified. 

Reaction ranged from shock to 
bitterness to a weary sense of fatalism 
within governments on both sides of the 


border. Ireland’s Prime Minister Liam 
Cosgrave said the outrage would 
“strengthen the resolve of those north 
and south working for peace.” Privately, 
ministers of his government were deep- 
ly troubled by the prospect of unrea- 
soned, violent passions invading the 
south. At week’s end they were still 
struggling to understand who had done 
it and why. 

Protestants Suspected. The ter- 
rorist Provisional wing of the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army denied respon- 
sibility for the atrocity. So did the ex- 
tremist Protestant Ulster Defense As- 
sociation, although a U.D.A. spokesman 
said, “Il am very happy about the bomb- 
ings.” Most of the skimpy evidence sug- 
gested that the bombs had been plant- 
ed by Protestant firebrands. The cars 
containing the explosives had apparent- 
ly disappeared from Protestant neigh- 
borhoods of Belfast. More significantly, 
Protestant extremists have seemed un- 
usually nervous about recent agreements 
reached between Ireland, Ulster and 
Britain, which they fear are the first 
steps toward union with the Catholic 
south. 

One of the ugliest aspects of the 
bombing was that there had been no ad- 
vance warning. Before the day was over, 
however, this had already become a less 
unusual characteristic of terror in Ire- 
land, Outside a bar in the small border 
town of Monaghan, 80 miles north of 
Dublin, another bomb exploded without 
notice. At least five people were killed 
outright and 20 more wounded, most of 
them critically. 





DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY A GELIGNITE BOMB THAT EXPLODED IN DUBLIN 
Sudden death and skimpy evidence, but some happy extremists in Ulster. 
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FRANCE 


Down-to-the-Wire Election 


The “cold civil war,” as one Paris ed- 
itor described France's fiercely contest- 
ed presidential-election campaign, con- 
tinued right down to a bitter end. At 
times, as last Sunday’s election ap- 
proached, the two contenders seemed 
more interested in hurling insults than 
in dealing with the issues. Socialist Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, running with Commu- 
nist backing, accused Finance Minister 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of being the 
tool of “these princes, these dukes, these 
millionaires [who] have not had a new 
idea in 15 years.” The patrician Giscard 
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MITTERRAND IN MARSEILLE 
A statesmanlike aura. 


in turn scourged his left-wing opponent 
for running “a violent and nasty cam- 
paign” and for trying to revive “the 
quarrels of the past.” 

If France’s cold civil war seemed 
to heat up in its final days, that was be- 
cause it was the closest race for Pres- 
ident since Charles de Gaulle created 
the Fifth Republic in 1958. From the 
moment that Mitterrand and Giscard 
emerged as the leaders in the first- 
round election earlier this month, 
France’s usually reliable opinion polls 
had the two candidates running almost 
dead even. At week’s end one survey 
showed Giscard with a narrow 51% to 
49% edge over Mitterrand in the de- 
cided votes, with 11% of the voters 
still undecided. The tightness of the 
race meant that the outcome could be 
decided by a few hundred thousand 
swing votes, most likely from the cen- 
ter of France's sharply divided polit- 
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ical spectrum. Some observers specu- 
lated that the issue might be decided 
by the 2.5% of the voters who reside 
in France’s overseas departments and 
territories, raising the bizarre possibility 
that a matter of crucial importance to 
all of Europe as well as France could 
turn on the whims of islanders in far- 
away Martinique or Tahiti. 

The campaign laid bare deep divi- 
sions within French society—divisions 
that would surely trouble whomever the 
voters choose to succeed the late Georges 
Pompidou. A victory by Mitterrand 
would bring to power the first left-wing 
coalition government in France since 
Léon Blum’s Popular Front in the tur- 
bulent late 1930s. A Mitterrand regime 
would also include the first Communists 
in any major Western European Cab- 
inet since the cold war began—a fact 
that might legitimize the idea of 
Communists sharing power in other 
Western European countries, notably 
Italy. 

Should Giscard win, France could 
expect much more gradual reform—and 
perhaps none at all for a while. Having 
been Finance Minister for the past five 
years, Giscard might be expected to set 
aside any costly new social programs 
that would interfere with efforts to con- 
trol a rate of inflation running upwards 
of 18% a year. Foreign policy under both 
men would probably not veer markedly 
from Gaullist tradition, although Mit- 
terrand might well maintain an even 
more abrasively independent stance to- 
ward the U.S. and NATO. 

No Robin Hood. During the cam- 
paign, Mitterrand and Giscard both 
courted the center, hoping to snare 
enough uncommitted votes to provide 
one of them with the 50%—-plus one vote 
—margin needed for victory. Both men 
also wooed the 15% of the vote that went 
to former Premier Jacques Chaban-Del- 
mas in the first round. For Mitterrand, 
as for every nationally ambitious leftist 
leader in modern French history, the gut 
problem was the French bourgeoisie’s 
distrust of a leftist government. That 
meant reaching beyond his hard-core 
Socialist-Communist support to con- 
vince middle-of-the-road Gaullists that 
he was not a revolutionary bent on na- 
tionalizing French industry overnight or 
playing Robin Hood with France’s rec- 
ord prosperity. For the patrician Gis- 
card, the problem was how to offer a 
mild vision of reform to those voters he 
needed from the center-left who have 
hungered for some social change, while 
talking status quo to traditional Gaull- 
ists who might have withheld their votes 
from Giscard because of his past oppo- 
sition to le Grand Charles 

As they jetted across the country in 
what at times resembled an American 
campaign—flashy posters, hyped-up 
rallies, a television debate—the two can- 
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didates often sought to shade their im- 
ages and political beliefs while court- 
ing voters in each other’s camps. Before 
conservative audiences Mitterrand ap- 
peared to be the soul of statesmanlike 
moderation, down-playing those parts of 
the Socialist-Communist platform that 
call for sweeping upheaval. “I am not a 
Marxist,” he insisted. 

Giscard in turn tried to convey an 
image of Kennedyesque zest and com- 
passion. His telegenic family assisied 
him as Giscard tried to shed some of 
his renowned hauteur. For the struggling 
lower classes, Giscard had a reassuring 
message: “You don’t have a monopoly 
on the heart, M. Mitterrand. I am equal- 
ly concerned about the social problems 
of France.” Despite their frequent quasi- 
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GISCARD AT AMIENS RALLY 
A Kennedyesque image. 


Gaullist posturing, the candidates made 
sure that the voters would have no trou- 
ble distinguishing between them. Mit- 
terrand cuttingly described Giscard as 
“that man born before 1789” (the year 
of the French Revolution), while Gis- 
card dismissed Mitterrand as “an un- 
acceptable economic risk.” 

With the country so deeply split be- 
tween left and right, both candidates 
strove to cast themselves as men who 
could find a new basis for future nation- 
al unity. As Giscard told one audience 
“Your choice is not between old polit- 
ical parties but the designation of a man 
who will give an image to France.” 
Hours after the vote, it remained to be 
seen where the voters would turn for that 
image: left to Mitterrand, with his vague 
promise of “restructuring society,” or 
right to Giscard, the advocate of an 
equally imprecise “change without 
risk,” 
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The beautiful way to save fuel. 


Weathertight Andersen™ Windows with insulating 
glass can cut your fuel bill up to 25%, compared to 
ordinary single-glazed windows that only meet 
industry standards. 

Even if you add storms to ordinary windows, 
Andersen Windows can still save you up to 10%. 

Why? Andersen Windows are made of Eg 
wood, one of nature’s best insulators. 
And most have double-pane insulating 
glass, to cut conducted heat loss. 

What’s more, Andersen weather- 
stripping is two times tighter than industry 
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standards require. To help prevent biting outside 
winds from becoming chilling inside drafts. 

You have a choice, too. Andersen Windows are 
available in primed wood or Perma-Shield® vinyl- 
clad wood—for the added beauty of windows that 
won't need painting. 

So, the next time you buy, build or remodel, 
insist on Andersen Windows and Gliding Doors. 
The beautiful way to save fuel. 

For further details, see your local lumber 
dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Windows, 
Wood.” Or send coupon today. 


Please send me your free booklet, ““How to Get Good Windows.” 
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WEST GERMANY 


A New Team Takes Over 


Ever since the Weimar Republic, 
with its short-lived Cabinets and chron- 
ic crises, collapsed in the face of Na- 
zism, Germans have worried about their 
ability to build a stable, democratic po- 
litical system. The latest political crisis 
to confront the Federal Republic should 
do much to allay those fears. Less than 
two weeks after Willy Brandt stunned 
his countrymen by suddenly resigning 
as Chancellor, a new government was 
functioning smoothly in Bonn. Last 
Thursday, in the modern and austere 
Bundestag chambers, Social Democrat 
Helmut Schmidt, 55, took the oath as 
West Germany’s fifth Chancellor. 

Schmidt, the former Finance Min- 





CHANCELLOR HELMUT SCHMIDT 
Continuing Ostpolitik . . . 


ister, apportioned the seats in his co- 
alition Cabinet in almost the same ratio 
as they were in Brandt’s: eleven Social 
Democrats and four Free Democrats. 
About half of the incumbent Ministers 
retained their portfolios. The most sig- 
nificant change was the departure of 
Free Democrat Chief Walter Scheel as 
Vice Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
Last week he was elected to a five-year 
term as West Germany's President, a 
ceremonial office with little real power 

Scheel’s successor as Vice Chancel- 
lor and Foreign Minister is another Free 
Democrat: portly, bumptious Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, 47, possibly the least 
likely top diplomat in West German his- 
tory. Genscher has virtually no expe- 
rience in foreign affairs and speaks only 
German. As Minister of the Interior 
since 1969, he encouraged moderniza- 
tion of German police departments and 
established a strong law-and-order im- 
age by capturing the Baader-Meinhof 
gang of bomb-throwing anarchists. 
Genscher lowered the voting age from 
21 to 18, and began a tough program to 
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protect the environment. In an April 
poll, he ranked just behind Scheel and 
Brandt as Germany’s third most pop- 
ular politician. 

The Schmidt-Genscher team will 
differ considerably from Brandt and 
Scheel in style and policy emphasis. 
Missing, at least initially, will be the per- 
sonal warmth and deep mutual respect 
that characterized the relationship of the 
former Chancellor and his Foreign Min- 
ister. Socialist Schmidt has never had 
much love for Genscher, a free-enter- 
prise conservative, and may be tempted 
to take advantage of Genscher’s link 
with the Ginter Guillaume spy scandal 
that triggered Brandt’s resignation. In 
May 1973 Genscher, who as Interior 
Minister was responsible for internal se- 
curity, told Brandt that Guillaume, one 
of the Chancellor’s personal aides, might 
be spying for the East Germans. As the 
only Cabinet-level official associated 
with the scandal who is still in power,” 
Genscher might be blamed for not do- 
ing enough to prevent Guillaume from 
gaining access to top-secret documents. 

Coalition Considered. Schmidt, 
however, is unlikely to pressure Gensch- 
er too much. The Free Democrats hold 
the balance of power in the Bundestag, 
providing 41 of the coalition’s 271 votes; 
the opposition Christian Democrats and 
Christian Social Union have 225 seats. 
In addition Genscher, who is in line to 
succeed Scheel as Free Democratic 
chairman this fall, has hinted that he is 
not above considering a coalition with 
the Christian Democrats. 

In foreign policy, Schmidt and 
Genscher will undoubtedly continue 
Brandt's Ostpolitik, but with less fervor. 
As a refugee from Halle, East Germa- 
ny (in 1952), Genscher is less trusting 
of the East European regimes than were 
Brandt and Scheel. Schmidt has long op- 
posed granting easy credits to those re- 
gimes. In his maiden policy address to 
the Bundestag he pledged “partnership 
with the U.S. The security of Western 
Europe remains, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, dependent on the presence of the 
US. in Europe.” 

The new team will be tough on the 
Common Market. “We cannot sacrifice 
the stability of our economy for the sake 
of a European Community that is un- 
able to act,” Schmidt has stated. “We 
cannot place our cash reserves at the dis- 
posal of others. Nor can we make our 
economic policy dependent on the mis- 
erable plight of Britain or Italy.” The 
new Chancellor can be expected to use 
his country’s monetary strength to force 
the rest of the EEC to synchronize eco- 
nomic policies, e.g., the fight against in- 
flation. Schmidt’s brass-knuckles ap- 


*Minister for Posts Horst Ehmke, who as chief of 
the Chancellery had approved the hiring of Gui- 
llaume, requested not to be included in the new 
Cabinet 
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proach to foreign affairs will enable his 
new government to concentrate on do- 
mestic issues: prices rising at 7% annu- 
ally, worker representation in corporate 
management and tax reform. 

The new team must also pick up the 
pieces of the Guillaume affair. The Cab- 
inet is expected to appoint an indepen- 
dent commission to discover how Gui- 
llaume rose so high in government 
service and to seek means for improv- 
ing security. Meanwhile new stories con- 
nected Brandt's private life with Gui- 
llaume. The magazines Der Spiegel and 
Stern, for example, reported that the se- 
curity police had information that Gui- 
llaume had procured women for Brandt 
during trips. Brandt had previously de- 
nied the accusations of misconduct, stat- 
ing: “I have nothing to blame myself 
for that would irritate my wife.” Later, 
in a letter to all Social Democratic Par- 
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FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER 
... but with less fervor. 


ty members, he was more ambiguous, 
explaining: “I am no saint, and I have 
never pretended to be free from human 
weakness.” Brandt, who remains as his 
party’s chairman, apparently feels that 
the spy scandal has not impaired his 
ability to help the Social Democrats. 
Next week, after returning from a brief 
vacation in Norway with his wife Rut, 
he will go to Hannover to try to boost 
their fading chances in the important 
June 9 Lower Saxony elections 


ITALY 


Victory for Modernity 


In Milan and Florence, thousands 
of happy demonstrators poured into 
downtown piazzas. Euphoric banner- 
waving crowds jammed Rome’s streets, 
blocking traffic and filling the huge Pi- 
azza Navona. In the Eternal City’s 
working-class trattorias, flasks of Fra- 
scati white wine were broken out in cel- 
ebration, while champagne corks 
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“You wanta what?” 


popped merrily at Harry’s Bar on the 
Via Veneto. Such an outpouring of emo- 
tion in Italy is usually reserved for the 
end of wars or the victories of national 
soccer teams. Last week’s cheering, 
however, was a response to the outcome 
of the strangest—and perhaps one of the 
most significant—votes of Italy's post- 
war history. By a margin of 19,093,929 
to 13,188,184 in a special referendum. 
Italians defeated an attempt to repeal 
the 34-year-old law permitting divorce. 

Stump Speeches. For nearly two 
months, political leaders had turned 
from Italy's problems—social unrest, a 
14.3% annual rate of inflation, and a 
possible $12 billion balance of payments 
deficit—while they stumped the country 
making fiery speeches for or against di- 
vorce. Former Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani, boss of the Christian Democratic 
Party, led the fight for repeal, pleading 
with voters to save the “integrity of the 
family and future of our children,” Com- 
munist Party Chief Enrico Berlinguer 
countered that divorce was “just and 
unexpendable.” 

Ironically, the divorce law had start- 
ed no stampede of Italian couples eager 
to sever the bonds of wedlock. It is still 
the toughest divorce statute in Europe 
A five-year legal separation is required 
before courts will grant a divorce that 
is mutually agreed to by a husband and 
wife, while a seven-year waiting period 
is mandatory for a contested divorce. 
Fewer than 70,000 marriages have been 
dissolved since Parliament passed the 
measure by a slim margin in December 
1970. Nevertheless, opponents of the law 
collected 1.3 million signatures on pe- 
litions, nearly three times the number 
needed to force a referendum. 

Throughout the heated campaign. 
the moral and legal issue of divorce was 
often overshadowed by the political bat- 
tle between the two sides. In an odd 
amalgam of forces, the Christian Dem- 
ocrats found themselves aligned with the 
neo-Fascist M.S.I. in opposing divorce. 
Just as awkwardly, the Socialists, Social 
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Democrats and Republicans (who have 
been partners with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats since 1963 in Italy's string of cen- 
ter-left Cabinets) sided with the Com- 
munists in support of the law. Because 
of this lineup, the issue, for many vot- 
ers, evolved into a classic contest of right 
v. left. 

The referendum vote was a disaster 
for the neo-Fascists and a major setback 
for the church-backed Christian Dem- 
ocrats. The election results will likely 
weaken the already fragile two-month- 
old coalition government (Italy’s 36th 
since the war) headed by Christian 
Democratic Premier Mariano Rumor. 
Though Rumor himself kept clear of the 
referendum, he will now be susceptible 
to pressures from his Socialist coalition 
partners. They might try to exploit their 
victory on divorce—the 1970 law was 
proposed by Socialist Deputy Loris For- 
tuna—by demanding more low-cost 
housing, better schools and hospitals, 
and increased investment in Italy’s un- 
derindustrialized south. 

For Fanfani, who was emerging as 
Italy’s most powerful politician, the fail- 
ure of the referendum was a bruising 
personal setback, “Until now Fanfani 
has run the Christian Democrats like a 
despot,” said a Socialist official. “He 
won't be able to do that any more.” The 
Communists, generally delighted by the 
outcome of the referendum, may find 
that the Christian Democrats’ weakness 
will dim prospects for the “historic com- 
promise™ between left and right that En- 
rico Berlinguer has proposed between It- 
aly’s two largest parties. 

Because the referendum touched di- 
rectly on Roman Catholic Italy’s tra- 
ditional church-state conflict. the result 
was a severe defeat for the hierarchy 
and the Vatican. Bishops had told Cath- 
olics that they had a duty to “defend 
their model of the family”—a clear di- 
rective to repeal divorce. Most of the 
country’s 190,000 priests and nuns cam- 
paigned vigorously for repeal; but many 
clerics defended divorce, and they were 
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promptly disciplined by their superiors. 
After the balloting, Pope Paul VI ex- 
pressed his “astonishment and pain” at 
the results. The referendum has already 
triggered new demands for revision of 
the 1929 concordat between Mussolini's 
government and the Vatican, which es- 
tablished Catholicism as Italy's official 
religion and still regulates church-state 
relations. 

The referendum has signaled Itaiy’s 
turning from its traditional Mediterra- 
nean, clergy-dominated past toward the 
modern, secular social idea of northern 
Europe. That, at least, is what the vote 
meant to Turin’s staid newspaper La 
Stampa. After the results were in, it ran 
a banner headline: ITALY IS A MODERN 
COUNTRY! 


PORTUGAL 


Delivering on Promises 


When he addressed his countrymen 
for the first time as their new President, 
beneath the crystal chandeliers of Que- 
luz Palace outside Lisbon last week, 
General Antonio de Spinola looked 
more like a statesman than a soldier. 
He wore rimless reading glasses and a 
somber black dress uniform rather than 
the jaunty monocle and olive battle fa- 
tigues that have been his trademarks. 
“Lam assuming my new mandate with 
a clear conscience,” he said, “because I 
have never considered politics all that 
alluring.” 

Politics must appear particularly un- 
attractive to him now. As the junta’s 
choice to head the state until general 
elections are held next spring, Spinola 
will preside over one of the most dis- 
parate ruling coalitions in the Western 
world. The 14-man interim Cabinet con- 
sists of three Socialists, two Communists, 
three left-centrists, five independents 
and one military officer. The Cabinet 
does not include members of the junior 
officer corps that initiated the April 25 
“captains’ coup” and deposed Premier 
Marcello Caetano. 

Cheering Citizenry. Portugal's 
new Premier is Adelino da Palma Car- 
los, 69, a moderate who is a law pro- 
fessor with a reputation as an apolitical 
technocrat. Alvaro Cunhal, 60, the Mos- 
cow-oriented Communist Party chief 
who returned from exile in Eastern Eu- 
rope, was named minister without port- 
folio; his party deputy, Avelino Pache- 
co Gongalves, 35, is Minister of Labor. 
Moderate Socialist Leader Mario Soares, 
49, who has conducted a sweeping tour 
of Europe since the coup, is Portugal's 
new Foreign Minister. 

Spinola seemed to be holding the co- 
alition together and keeping potential 
Opponents at bay by the sheer force of 
his popularity. As he left the palace af- 
ter his inauguration, 15,000 citizens 
cheered him, and his Mercedes was 
showered with white carnations. The 
frosty general broke into a rare smile 
and returned his supporters’ V-for-vic- 
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Someday, you're going to need a Nikon 











It's 24 below, and if you're bold enough to take your 
gloves off, your fingers may stick to the camera. But there’s 
a photograph before you, demanding to be taken. You 
need a Nikon. Because a Nikon will work, consistently, 
when it’s this cold...and colder. 

But even if you spend all your time in a mild climate 
and never travel, you still need a Nikon, if photography’s 
important to you. You need a Nikon for the feeling of 
confidence that total reliability gives you. Not to speak of 
the professional reasons, like unsurpassed optics...41 
lenses unapproached in sharpness, number or original 
ity And the most complete system in all of 35mm photog 
raphy. And, surprising to most people, the world’s most 
sophisticated camera is also one of the easiest to operate 

Why does a Nikon work better than other cameras at 
sub-zero temperatures? Little things, like tolerances. Match 
ing coefficients of expansion. Most especially the titanium 
foil shutter. The special space age lubricants, many of 
them direct from Apollo and Skylab Nikons. And things 
like the winding lever, which can be used easily with gloves 
on. And even the battery that powers the meter: it’s silver 
oxide and it works better in the cold 

Nikon cameras have been up Mt. Everest and down to 
the South Pole with people who really needed them 
Think about it the next time a snowflake falls, the wind 
blows hard and you see the photograph of a lifetime. See 
vour dealer or write. Ask about Nikon School. Nikon Inc.. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo 
Optical Industries. Inc. 88 Canada:Anglophoto Ltd.. P.Q 








It takes 900,000 people to make 


life and health insurance 
America’s most personal business. 


Your life is too complicated, too individual, too special to be 
covered by a rubber stamp. 

That's why the life and health insurance business employs so many 
people with such diverse skills and comprehensive training. In any 
given year, for example, over one-quarter of the entire work force of 
life and health insurance people are in training to learn more 
about their business. 

You may think it’s simple to become a life or health insurance 
agent. Our agents don't. The fledgling agent has to pass a test to get 
his license to sell insurance. Then, in order to be better informed, 
he enrolls in programs sponsored by his own company as well as 
special courses prepared by The Life Underwriter Training Council. 

Many go on to become Chartered Life Underwriters (CLU’s) by 
completing courses given by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. That designation is tantamount to an advanced academic 
degree. 

Is there more? Lots more. 

There are courses and classes for the actuaries, doctors, lawyers, 
computer people, security analysts, even the people who answer the 
telephone; thousands and thousands of people who know how 
important their help is to you—and why not? They are, after alll, 
people just like you. 

The Chairman of our Consumer Affairs Committee has said, 
“People have very personal problems. The solutions to those 
problems should be equally personal.” 

That's why there are 900,000 of us. 

For free booklets giving basic information on life insurance and 
health insurance, write to the Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. A-1, 


277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we're doing makes a difference. 


No. 1 ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies in America. 
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~ How much King’s Ransom — 
is‘lostat sea? 


the idea of shipping it as ballast in place of the 
dead-weight freighters took on between cargoes. 
Scotch distillers had, in generations past, been 
known to cradle a barrel in a rowboat, anchored 
where the bobbing of the waves would blend 
the malts. But nobody, till Mr. William, had 
__ the vision on such a grand scale, nor reckoned 
3) the opportunity an empty ship presented to 
=) save on warehouse space. Nor, how much 
fine publicity could be milked from 
travelling the maturing whiskies thirty- 
thousand miles before bottling. 

We still send casks of King’s Ransom 
= around the world, but only enough to put 
_a smidgeon of sea-travelled scotch in every 
bottle. Cargo space is no longer free, alas, but 













We've lost the odd barrel in a storm and 


lost a bit more to torpedoes in two world wars. we do it to keep faith with our customers and 
But our losses all-in-all were never so big as to to keep it legal to print the words: “Around the 
make the fish tipsy. World” on our label. 

One time we did lose enough to raise the Every drop of King’s Ransom is still twelve 
waters of the Atlantic a proof point or two, years old and the price is still steep enough to 
but the stuff was salvaged before the current bring tears to your eyes. Strictly speaking, it is 


could carry it off. A shipful of scotch whisky, not, any longer, the most expensive whisky one 
including a supply of our precious 12-year old, can buy, but the difference wouldn’t make 
foundered off an island in the Hebrides. The change enough to jingle. 


islanders, quite sensibly, retrieved every bottle. In our experience, only one other scotch 
Lesser men might have tried to sell the stuff, approaches the virtue of King’s Ransom. By 
but not these. They drank it. The episode in- some capricious fate, we happen to make that, too. 


spired a motion picture. The title,“Tight Little | The name is House of Lords and it differs from 
Island”, was sheer exaggeration and an injustice King’s Ransom in three respects. One: it is eight 
to the natives’ ability to hold their liquor. years old. Two: the price is less intimidating. 
Three: it doesn’t have a drop of whisky 
in it that went to sea in a barrel. To our 
recollection, nobody who bought House 
of Lords has ever complained. 


William Whiteley? 











When you consider how many years 
we sent our scotch around the world in 
ships a lot less seaworthy than the 
Titanic, it’s a miracle our losses weren’t 
greater. Back in the days when King’s 
Ransom was the world’s most expen- 


sive whisky, Mr. William Whitely got @ 


com® and House of Lords.® 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©1973 Imported by Heublein Inc. Hartford, Conn. 
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SPINOLA LEAVING ROYAL PALACE 
Carnations and possibly chaos. 


tory sign. Even an obscure left-wing 
splinter group called Movimento Anar- 
quista dos Homosexuais Revolucionarios 
pledged its unswerving loyalty to the 
new regime. Another band of anarchists 
marched into a government office de- 
manding recognition as a “democratic 
opposition.” When an official patiently 
explained that the government itself was 
now democratic, the firebrands shouted 
‘iViva Spinola!” and withdrew to 
“reorganize.” 

While the dramatic ending of re- 


pression continued to generate an air of 


political euphoria, Portugal’s economic 
problems looked more serious than ever 
The coalition government's vague prom- 
ises of price stabilization and better 
working conditions did little to quell the 
increasing restlessness of Portugal's 
workers, who are the poorest paid in 
Western Europe and have to cope with 
an annual 30% inflation 

Rolling Heads. Last week wildcat 
strikes spread from Portuguese firms to 
several American and other foreign 
companies that built factories in Por- 
tugal to employ cheap labor. Workers 
struck the Timex and Bayer corpora- 
tions, demanding more than 50% rais- 
es. All four Firestone tire plants were 
shut down by discontented employees, 
while ITT executives bargained anx- 
iously to head off a walkout at the semi- 
conductor plant in Cascais. “The work- 
ers are looking for heads to roll,” said a 
nervous Dutch director of ITT. “The sit- 
uation could erupt al any moment.” 

The new government, too, was wor- 
ried that unrest would turn into chaos 
The junta impaneled impartial commis- 
sions to mediate labor disputes. It also is- 
sued a communiqué warning that some 
of the agitators stirring up trouble 
among Lisbon construction workers 
might be agents provocateurs, former se- 
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cret policemen seeking to dis- 
credit the Spinola regime 

At least as serious as the 
internal turmoil is Portugal's 
chronic trouble in its African 
“provinces.” As a compro- 
mise between the interests of 
almost | million Portuguese 
settlers in Africa and mili- 
tant Africans’ demands for 
total. immediate indepen- 
dence, Spinola wants to grant 
a measure of home rule to the 
colonies but keep. them 
linked to “Mother Portugal’ 
in a federation. Last week he 
guaranteed guerrilla leaders 
safe-conduct to and from Lis- 
bon to discuss his proposal for 
a referendum in the colonies 
on what form “self-determi- 
nation” in a multiracial fed- 
eration should take 

The organization least re- 
ceptive to overtures from Lis- 
bon has been Frelimo (the 
Front for the Liberation of 
Mozambique), which stepped 
up machine-gun and bazooka 
attacks on highway traffic, 
forcing trucks and buses to travel under 
military escort. If a stray dog had not 
tripped on a wire across some railroad 
tracks and triggered a mine, the terror- 
ists would probably have blown up a 
crowded passenger express from Mo- 
zambique to Rhodesia. On an inspection 
trip to the province, General Gomes 
confirmed that Frelimo was using So- 


viet “Strella” surface-to-air rockets 
against the Portuguese air force 
Cease-Fire Offer. There were, 


however, some encouraging signs. Por- 
tuguese Guinea and Angola, the other 
two African territories, were relatively 
quiet last week, and Frelimo seemed to 
be under pressure from some 
of its Black African sympa- 
thizers to give the Portuguese 
government a chance to ex- 
tricate itself from the conti- 
nent peacefully. Zambian 
Foreign Minister Vernon 
Mwaanga, who has encour- 
aged Frelimo in the past, said 
pointedly, “Zambia will sup- 
port armed struggle by free- 
dom movements only if ne- 
gotiations fail.” At General 
Gomes’ behest, six former po- 
litical prisoners who had 
been released after the Lis- 
bon coup met with Frelimo 
leaders in Tanzania to pre- 
sent a Portuguese offer of a 
cease-fire and amnesty in ex- 
change for the guerrillas 
agreement to lay down their 
arms and participate in elec- 
tions in Mozambique 

If that and similar peace- 
making efforts succeed, Por- 
tugal’s “Junta of National 
Salvation” may well live up 
to its ile and deliver on its 
promises 


— 










CHINA 


A Partial Eclipse? 


China in recent months has been un- 
dergoing a mini-Cultural Revolution 
While less violent and public than the 
convulsion of radicalism that ravaged 
the country between 1966 and 1969, the 
current drift leftward could affect the 
composition and course of the leader- 
ship. One big mystery has been the po- 
sition of Premier Chou En-lai. Last week 
China watchers had new evidence that 
Chou may be under increasing attack 
from ideological hard-liners for his prag- 
matic policies, especially China’s devel- 
oping rapprochement with the capitalist 
world 

The most telling hint to date that 
Chou has either stepped or been pushed 
into the background came earlier this 
month when he failed to attend a ban- 
quet in his honor given by visiting Sen- 
egalese President Léopold Senghor at 
the Great Hall of the People in Peking 
It was the first time that Chou has been 
known to miss a_ scheduled public 
appearance 

Two days later he was not at Pe- 
king airport to welcome President Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto of Pakistan. When 
Bhutto was ushered into Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s book-lined study for a cer- 
emonial audience, Chou relinquished his 
customary place of honor at Mao’s right 
hand to Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping 
and sat on Mao’s left instead. Chou con- 
ducted two hours of energetic negotia- 
tions with Bhutto the following day but 
excused himself from attending a ban- 
quet that evening, explaining, “I am not 
very well because I am old.” 

Since China's leadership holds some 
sort of record in the annals of geron- 
tocracy, Chou might as well have said, 


A WEARY CHOU AFTER DIPLOMATIC TALKS 
Under attack from the purists. 
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Some of the most unusual things about a Volkswagen 
are things you don’t usually see. 


Look under the fender of a Volks- 
wagen and you'll find something you 
wouldn't dream of finding: paint. 

We use 13 Ibs. of it on every VW. 
And in the most unlikely places. (If 
you have nothing to do sometime, 
remove one of our inside door pan- 
els and see what's underneath.) 

Under the chassis of a Volkswagen 
you'll find something only a handful 
of cars in the world have: a sealed 
steel bottom. This protects all those 
vital things inside the car from all 
those vile things out there on the 


road. (Look under your car and you'll 
see how exposed and vulnerable 
everything is.) 

See those four wheels sticking up 
in the air in the picture below? Well, 
you can press down on any one of 
them and move it without any of the 
others moving. What this means is 
when the car is right side up and one 









wheel hits a bump, none of the other 
wheels feel a thing. 

Now, consider that you get all 
these luxury car features (and more) 
at an economy car price... with 
economy cor gas mileage... the 
most advanced car coverage in the 
world (Owner's Security Blanket) 
...and almost unbelievable resale 
value (a '72 VW retailst for as much 
today as it did new). 

You couldn't find a better 
buy if you stood on your head. 


Still $2625° 
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“IT am not very well—but not because I 
am sick.” At 76 he is four years young- 
er than Mao. He is known to suffer from 
chronic neuralgia and rheumatism, per- 
haps high blood pressure as well, but 
none of these ailments is considered se- 
rious enough to explain his partial 
eclipse. As though underscoring the po- 
litical rather than the medical nature of 
Chou'’s troubles, one of his aides re- 
marked cryptically, “He is neither in 
bed nor in the hospital.” 

Chou, who was denounced outright 
by the extremist Red Guards during the 
Cultural Revolution, has in past months 
been under oblique attack in the Chi- 
nese press. Last month the Peking Re- 
view carried an ostensibly historical 
essay on a 3rd century B.C. Prime Min- 
ister who wavered in the class struggle 
against the aristocracy and was “asked 
to return the seal of his office because 
of illness.” 

Another recent article criticized a 
12th century Prime Minister who 
“sought to conspire with foreign coun- 
tries and push our whole nation into an 
abyss.” The author concluded by ask- 
ing, “Is there not another man who has 
already attained a very high position 
and yet still wants to be Chairman of 
the country?” Lest the reader miss the 
point, the article added that the un- 
named culprit “will not allow any daz- 
zling light into the room.” Chou is 
known to be bothered by bright lights 

Anonymous Attackers. The April 
issue Of Red Flag, the party's theoret- 
ica] journal, contains a diatribe against 
the philosopher Confucius, ridiculing 
him for his origins in the landed gentry 
and for having talked a great deal but 
never having written. Chou was born 
into a mandarin family and, unlike Mao, 
has never distinguished himself as a 
writer 

Chou 





has never been assailed by 
name, and his attackers are always 
anonymous. There would, however, be 
two prominent beneficiaries if he were 
to suffer a major political setback. Mao’s 
wife Chiang Ching, 60, a leader of the 
radical faction, is a driving force behind 
the anti-Confucius campaign (TIME, 
Feb. 25) and is also Chou’s principal ri- 
val for influence with the aging Chair- 
man. Vice Premier Teng, 70, was one 
of Mao’s favorites until he ran afoul of 
the Cultural Revolution because of his 
reputation as an apparatchik and went 
into total eclipse in the 1960s; he was re- 
habilitated under Chou’s aegis and el- 
evated to the Politburo earlier this year 
If Teng continues to sit on Mao's right 
at official occasions, he will probably be 
regarded as Chou’s replacement rather 
than merely his deputy. Nevertheless, 
it is an open question whether the 
shrewd and accomplished Premier, a 
master in the art of survival, has suf- 
fered a lasting defeat at the hands of 
his political opponents. It is also pos- 
sible that he has deliberately lowered 
his profile in order to present his foes 
with a smaller target while moving his 
own men into place. 
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AUSTRALIA 
A Second Chance? 


As the country entered the final 
week of its second election campaign in 
only 17 months, almost everybody—and 
everything—went to the hustings. Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam’s Labor gov- 
ernment triumphantly produced a glow- 
ing testimonial from the country’s only 
Nobel-prizewinning author, Patrick 
White. The Wildlife Protection Council 
eagerly proclaimed that a Labor victo- 
ry was the last hope for the kangaroo 
Opposition Leader Billy Snedden’s Lib- 
eral-Country party coalition got an 
equally rousing endorsement from the 
country’s top football coach, Ron Bar- 
assi, and tried to ignore the polls that 
showed Labor gradually inching ahead 
As the first votes were counted, how- 
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WHITLAM GREETING SUPPORTERS 
An imperiled mandate for change. 


ever, it looked as if Whitam and Labor 
had been narrowly returned to power 
by winning a majority in the 127-seat 
House of Representatives. 

No campaign since the Depression 
had aroused such interest or such strong 
emotions. “I realized in 1972 that we 
needed a change to free ourselves from 
mentally constipated attitudes,” Novel- 
ist White (The Eye of the Storm) told an 
overflow crowd in Sydney's stunning 
new Opera House. “Mr. Whitlam has 
helped Australians to heave themselves 
out of that terrible morass which caused 
sO many talented Australians to leave 
the country for the wider world outside, 
where their ideas and ideals won rec- 
ognition.” Said the Prime Minister: “We 
have given Australia a new pride and 
standing in the world ... We have bur- 
ied old animosities. We are held in new 
respect by old friends and allies. Never 
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in her history has Australia been more 
secure.” 

Snedden, 47, a somewhat drab and 
uninspiring speaker, could scarcely hope 
to match Whitlam’s charisma. In the 
campaign, he tried to capitalize on 
something more important to voters: in- 
flation, which under Labor has jumped 
from an annual rate of 4% to 14% 
Though many economists found Sned- 
den’s patchwork anti-inflation package 
of wage-price controls an unconvincing 
program, his emphasis on money mat- 
ters put Whitlam on the defensive. Only 
midway through the campaign did La- 
bor regain the initiative by pointing to 
its own inflation suppressants: a com- 
bination of tariff cuts and an upward re- 
valuation of the Australian dollar. “It’s 
possible to freeze meat and vegetables 
but not their prices,” snorted the 
Prime Minister, knocking down the 
idea of a wage-price freeze 

Basically, the campaign 
was about an issue even more 
important than inflation: what 
direction the country should 
take for the next decade. Since 
becoming Prime Minister, 
Whitlam, 57, has_ radically 
changed the course of Austra- 
lia’s foreign policy, making it 
clear to both the U.S. and Brit- 
ain, the traditional big broth- 
ers, that Canberra will no long- 
er follow the lead of Washing- 
ton and London. Many of his 
proposed domestic reforms 
were stymied, however, by the 
opposition of the Senate, which 
rarely initiates legislation but 
does have veto power. During 
the first four months of this 
year alone, the Senate, in 
which the Liberal and Country 
parties have a _ majority, 
blocked no fewer than 42 out 
of 43 Whitlam proposals. At 
week's end the final count of 
the Senate vote had barely be- 
gun. Yet even if the conserva- 
lives manage to hold their edge 
in the Senate, they will be un- 
likely to act quite so cavalierly 
in rejecting Whitlam’s _ legislation. 

Whitlam, whose first government- 
imposed restrictions on foreign capital 
discourage overseas investors, plans to 
exert even greater control over foreign 
investments. If he retains a workable 
majority, he will press for a universal 
health-insurance plan and an electoral 
reform that would reduce the number of 
seats in rural areas and increase those 
in urban areas—a change favoring La- 
bor. He also wants to simplify divorce 
laws, give the country its first bill of 
rights, and put business under tighter 
reins with new laws to police the stock 
market. His foreign policy will remain 
the same—independent and Asia-mind- 
ed—and he will polish his reputation as 
Australia’s roving ambassador. Already 
he plans to travel next month to the So- 
viet Union, Britain, East and West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Italy and Yugoslavia. 
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Salem refreshes - 
naturally. 


The outdoor life, the great life. Get yourself 
ready for it with these great values from 
Coleman...and Salem, naturally. 


™ Coleman Double Mantle Lantern 
| Model 220 #195 


Coleman Poly-Lite* Cooler 
Model 5285 


Coleman Day Sack, Model 8550-713 
t fox . sts 


Coleman Sportster Stove and Cook Kit 
Model 502-800 


Coleman Backpack Tent 
Model 8550A714 
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Please check the Coleman item(s) ordered. Each one ordered 
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“Out here on the energy front / 


Shell men are working 12 hour shifts, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
365 days a year.” 


“Welcome to Grand Isle Block 76, 24 miles from 
land in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“This is Shell’s drilling rig number 11, the home 
away from home for 36 men. We’re on 
seven days, and off seven days. 

“During the seven days on, we work 
here, sleep here and eat here. 

“Of course, we get some relaxation. We 
have TV, films, magazines, cards, and the 
fishing is pretty good. 

“But after a 12-hour shift, you 
usually have about enough zip left to grab 
a bowl of Shorty’s gumbo (which we think 
stacks up to anything you'll find in New 
Orleans), watch a little TV —then get some 
sack time. 

“It’s hard work. But we think it’s 
important work. It’s also satisfying to be 
with a leader. Shell is the largest oil 
producer in the Gulf of Mexico.” 

—Al Rivet 
Rotary Engineman, Shell Rig 11 



























“Until we drill, we don’t know 
for sure if there’s oil, gas or ‘nothing’ down there.” 


— Chester Robinson 
Drilling Foreman, Shell Rig 11 
“This was one of 78 tracts offered by the Federal 
\ Government during the September, 1972 lease 
~ \ sale. The tract covers about 5,000 acres and the 
SAN lease alone cost Shell and its partners 
$6.2 million. 
“You pay your money and you take your 
chances. We did all right here. As we had 
hoped, we did find natural gas. 
“Exploratory drilling, using the semi- 
submersible rig, Ocean Explorer, 
indicated a discovery. 
“But the platform still had to be 
built. The wells had to be drilled. 
In all, Shell estimates it’ll take about 
\ 2% years and over $17 million spent 
= before we sell a penny’s worth from 
this platform.” 










“How’s the fishing?” 
— Eugene A. Shinn 
Shell Marine Specialist, 
‘ Environmental Affairs Dept. 
2 “Off the rig, it’s good. 
“However, you can drop bales 
of old rubber tires in the Gulf 
\ and get the same effect—an 
1 artificial reef. 

“Artificial reefs almost invariably 
improve fishing —in their immediate area. 
“The first well off the coast of Louisiana 

was drilled in 1937. Since that time the fish 
catch has shown a significant upward trend. 

“We don’t claim any credit for that, but it’s 
nice to see the Gulf’s fishing industry doing 
so well. 

“And our production people tell me that starting 
on | around January, 1975, this one platform should 
start producing enough natural gas every day to 
\ heat about 40,000 homes in the northern part of 

| the country —on one of their colder days.” 
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Samsonite Sweepstakes. 


GRAND PRIZES: Four 


fantastic 10-day vacations 
for two to Brazil, Denmark, 
Greece and Tahiti! 


These destinations were voted the most exciting 
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SOLZHENITSYN FAMILY IN GARDEN OF ZURICH HOME 


Solzhenitsyn v. the KGB 


The Soviet secret police tried for years to silence Russia's most 
famous living writer by framing him in criminal plots. The KGB, for 
example, attempted to sell to Western publishers, supposedly at Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn's own request, manuscripts that could have 
led to his imprisonment on charges of anti-Soviet propaganda. 

The KGB worked in such shadowy ways that no one, least of 
all Solzhenitsyn, was able to establish the secret police's role in 
these conspiracies. Since his expulsion from the Soviet Union last 
February, the writer has uncovered one such KGB plot that could 
have led to his arrest on treason charges. In the following article 
written expressly for TIME—the first he has published since com- 
ing to the West—Solzhenitsyn provides a detailed example of how 
the secret police can threaten the lives of Soviet dissidents. 


In 1972 the KGB initiated a correspondence in my name 
with Vassili Orekhov, the director of the Russian National As- 
sociation. It is a small émigré organization based in Brussels 
that deals with czarist military history. The KGB devised letters 
in which my handwriting was forged. At first the letters con- 
tained only innocent requests for information about the first 
World War. Then followed a suggestion, purportedly from me, 
that Orekhov come to Prague or send a representative 

At first the KGB mailed these false letters from Prague, us- 
ing the return address of the well-known author and psychi- 
atrist Josef Nesvadba. Later they supposedly were sent by a 
certain Ottokar Gorsky, whose home address was given as 1, Rev- 
olution Street, the location of the Czechoslovak airline and tour- 
ist offices. But Gorsky’s telephone number indicated that he lived 
in another district—which happens to be the location both of 
the Soviet embassy and the Czechoslovak secret police. 

I do not know how widespread this provocation was or how 
it would have gone if I had not been expelled from the Soviet 
Union. Apparently the aim was to arrest some Russian émigrés 
from the West who were visiting Prague and to construct around 
them a criminal case that would have demonstrated that I had 
links with émigré organizations. “Links with the outside” is a be- 
loved theme song of Soviet propaganda. 

Precisely because this case is founded upon an imitation of 
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my handwriting and could be repeated in the future, I decided 
to publish the following documents. The first is a comparison of 
my genuine handwriting with a sample from a forged letter. 
The handwriting is not an exact copy, but the similarities can 
be deceiving. It is obvious that the KGB had at its disposal many 
more samples of my handwriting and signature in the letters 
that passed through the censor, among them my return address, 
which they accurately reproduced. They were equally skilled at 
forging my signature. 

It can be expected that these machinations will be used again 
by Soviet propaganda in the present campaign to falsify my past 
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KGB COPY (LEFT) OF SOLZHENITSYN’S UNUSUAL SIGNATURE 


and to discredit me. After my expulsion, I was officially de- 
clared to be a non-person. Nonetheless, the KGB in no way has re- 
duced its activity against me and my friends. 

Since the KGB people were incapable of destroying me, they 
organized on the day of my expulsion a witches’ Sabbath at 
which they conducted a ritual burning of the clothes I had worn 
at the time of my arrest. Then the KGB dressed me in used 
clothes. The next day, a confidential order went out for all li- 
braries to burn the few remaining editions of my works and to de- 
stroy completely all copies of Novy Mir [the literary magazine] 
that contained my stories. 

Beginning on the day of my expulsion, searches started at 
homes of my friends. In Ryazan, 14 KGBisti [secret policemen] 
showed up at the home of Natalya Radugina. There also were 
searches in other cities where the secret police hoped to find my 
samizdat |underground press] articles or anything else written 
by my hand. In Moscow, at the home of Neonell Snesareva, in- 
stead of an open search the police staged a fake robbery, a fa- 
vorite masquerade of the KGBisti. They confiscated everything 
concerning me and left behind in the typewriter a sneering note: 
“We love Solzhenitsyn so much that we took along his work.” 
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They have started putting systematic pressure on all people sus- 
pected of being my friends or even only acquaintances. The lat- 
est case: the persecution of Professor Efim Etkin in Leningrad, 
who last month was kicked out of the Writers’ Union and stripped 
of his academic title and positions. 

Even here in Zurich, the KGB has continued its provoca- 
tions. Soviet citizens who make no secret of their origins tele- 
phone or come uninvited to my home. They warn me to be 
careful of my children. I first received such threats a year ago in 
Moscow in letters written to me by mythical Soviet gangsters. 
But after the publication of The Gulag Archipelago, the warn- 
ings began to come from Soviet “patriots.” 

Now these threats are repeated by my Zurich callers as “sym- 
pathetic warnings” against Western gangsters. But my experi- 
ence has proved to me that all the gangsters in my life come 
from one and the same organization 
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JACKIE AT HARRIMAN PARTY 


The evening began with Missouri 
Congressman James Symington quip- 
ping, “We have been brought together 
by the big enchilada of the Democratic 
Party.” Some 750 Democrats, including 
Senators Hubert Humphrey, George Mc- 
Govern, Ted Kennedy, Ed Muskie and 
“Scoop” Jackson, paid $125 for dinner at 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel to 
honor Elder Statesman Averell Harri- 
man, 82, and raise money for party can- 
didates. There was also a Republican 
maverick. Describing herself as “just an 
old, broken-down Bull Moose,” Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, 90, said the dinner 
was. her first-ever Democratic bash 
Marking Harriman’s 40-year career as a 
politician and diplomat under four Pres- 
idents were members of their families 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., Margaret Tru- 
man Daniel, Lynda Bird Johnson Robb 
and a special friend, Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy Onassis, to whom he lent his George- 
town house after President Kennedy 
was killed. As the band played Auld 


ALICE LONGWORTH CELEBRATES 


Lang Syne, Jackie capped her first polit- 
ical appearance in Washington in elev- 
en years with a rare speech. “It’s won- 
derful to be back here tonight with so 
many of my old friends to honor some- 
one unique in the history of our coun- 
try.” she said, “Who else has served us so 
long and so well?” 
J 

Biking with a friend to a tennis les- 
son in Manhattan's Central Park, John 
F. Kennedy Jr., 13, was mugged. A strap- 
ping youth, aged about 18, stepped into 
the boys’ path, brandished a stick at 
John and said, “Get the hell off the 
bike.” When John did not respond 
quickly enough, the thief knocked him 
to the ground, grabbed his tennis rack- 
et and sped off on his $145 ten-speed 
Bianchi racer. Secret Service men, who 
are charged with John’s protection un- 
til his 16th birthday, were red-faced. Ap- 
parently John had passed up a ride in 
the Secret Service car, jumped on his bi- 
cycle and headed off on a path where 
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the car could not follow. A New York 
City parks department official groaned 
“Six million people in the park, and the 
mugger had to pick him.” 
= 

The 45-year intimacy between 
French Philosophers Simone de Beau- 
voir and Jean-Paul Sartre drew fire last 
week—from South Viet Nam. Beauvoir 
and Sartre, along with a group of fellow 
French intellectuals. appealed to the 
next French government to recognize 
the Viet Cong’s Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government and further to recog- 
nize the exiled Prince Sihanouk as the 
rightful ruler of neighboring Cambodia 
Miffed, South Viet Nam’s spokesman 
Bui Bao Truc declared, “Mr. Sartre and 
Miss de Beauvoir have always had a rep- 
utation of demanding the legitimization 
of illegal acts, crimes and bad actions 
He added inaccurately, “They them- 
selves have set an example of illegality 
by cohabiting as an illegal couple.” In 
fact, the two great friends have sepa- 
rate apartments 

ou 

The Case of the Diamond and Em- 
erald Parure seemed mired in confusion 
last week. In 1969, Prince Fahd, the 
brother of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
gave Pat Nixon an emerald and diamond 
necklace, bracelet, brooch, ring and ear- 
rings, unaware that according to a 1966 
law, neither US. officials nor their rel- 
alives may accept personal gifts from 
“any King, Prince or foreign state.” Ap- 
parently Pat did not want to hurt Fahd’s 
feelings, so she accepted the gems and 
put them in her bedroom safe. What she 
should have done was hand them over 
to the White House Gifts Unit, which 
records gifts and stores them in the name 
of the American people. Instead, Pat 
wore the $52,400 set at state dinners and 
in 1970 had it appraised by Harry Win- 
ston. And she lent a pair of ruby and di- 
amond earrings given her in 1971 by 
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King Faisal to Daughter Tricia Cox, who 
wore them to a 1972 fund-raising din- 
ner. Seven weeks ago, White House 
Counsel Fred Buzhardt advised the First 
Lady to transfer the gems to the Gifts 
Unit, along with three other diamond 
baubles for Pat and the Nixon daughters 

all given by Saudi royalty. Deputy 
Press Secretary Gerald Warren declared 
that Pat had no intention of keeping the 
presents permanently, and that they 
were registered on receipt in the Gifts 
Unit—something impossible to prove, as 
the public is barred from its records. Dis- 
closure, it seems, might embarrass the 
donors. Although Syndicated Columnist 
Maxine Cheshire, who broke the story 
was shown in March a file card that re- 
vealed three gifts presented in 1972, they 
had been received in the Gifts Unit only 
the day before. As for Pat, she dismissed 
the whole matter, saying 
“That's for the birds.” 

oS 

Four months ago, Pennsyl- 
vania Governor Milton Shapp, a 
sometime composer, had two of 
his patter songs about Watergate 
and the energy crisis recorded 
by a young Philadelphia singer 
on the Camp Hill label. The 
Governor's daughter, Joanne 
Shapp, 24, displays the family’s 
musical talent differently. In a 
suburban Philadelphia restau- 
rant, under the name of Yasmin, 
she made her debut as a belly 
dancer. Said Joanne: “My par- 
ents don't want me to make a 
full-time career of it, but I think 
it’s just a fun thing.” Indeed, she 
plans to become a family guid- 
ance counselor 

. 

On the lam for nine years, 
Ronald Biggs, 44, who partici- 
pated in Britain’s $7.3 million 
Great Train Robbery of 1963, 
seemed last week to have a good 
chance of settling down ona Rio 
beach—a free man. The British 
and Brazilian governments hav- 
ing failed to agree on an extra- 


dition treaty, Ron was released from the 
Brasilia jail to which he had been taken 
in February when a London newspaper 
revealed his whereabouts. The Brazil- 
ians gave him 30 days to leave the coun- 
try. If no nation will let him in, Biggs 
will be deported to Venezuela, where he 
is wanted for using a false passport, a 
charge that carries up to five years. That 
is considerably less than the 28 years 
he has still to serve in England. But Biggs 
has a trump card: his seven-months- 
pregnant girl friend Raimunda Nasci- 
mento de Castro, 26. A law that forbids 
expulsion of a foreigner with Brazilian 
children dependent on him has won 


Biggs more time until his case is heard 
in court, And in vintage Ealing-comedy- 
style, even Biggs’ wife of 16 years is help- 
ing him out by offering him a divorce 
Explained Ron 


“The whole thing is 
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BIGGS & RAIMUNDA IN RIO 


rather complicated. Even now I love my 

wife.” Then he continued his campaign 

of impressing his hosts. Sprucing up for 

a “Guest Criminal” appearance at the 

Rio de Janeiro police officers training 

school, he said hopefully: “I like Brazil 
a 

An elderly San Ysidro resident re- 
ported aboard H.M.S. Jupiter when it 
docked in San Diego last March. And 
Charles, Prince of Wales, along with the 
other officers, witnessed the surrender of 
a 73-year-old deserter from the Royal 
Navy, Walter Talbot. Later, over a whis- 
ky with the ship's commander, a re- 
morseful Talbot described how he had 
been a rating on the ship that escorted 
Charles’s great-uncle David, then the 
Prince of Wales, to Montreal in 1919 
Talbot, aged 19 at the time, had jumped 
ship and fled to New York, where he en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy and served for six 
years, re-enlisting for World War II 
Now, regardless of the consequences, all 
he wanted to do was see England before 
he died. Last week the Royal Navy 
granted him an honorable discharge 
and the government prepared to issue 
him a British passport. Talbot, who is 
married and has three children, was a 
little disappointed. He had hoped to be 
arrested and given a free trip to England 

. 

In a paradoxical master stroke as 
part of his French presidential cam 
paign, right-of-center Candidate Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, 48, imported his best 
gimmick from Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia. Partly to counter his austere 
image, Giscard’s daughter Valerie-Anne 
was frequently photographed wearing 
a T shirt emblazoned Giscard a la Barre 
(Giscard at the Helm). More than 80,000 
T shirts, imported from Czechoslovakia 
among other countries, were sold at $3 
each, and Giscard’s image was given a 
boost when Actress Brigitte Bardot, 39 
was spotted sporting a Giscard shirt at 
St. Tropez. She was not actively cam- 
paigning for him, her agent said, be- 
cause “wearing the shirt was quite 
enough.” 
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The Carrot-Juice Council 


When the Philadelphia /nquirer ran 
a story stating that a man had died from 
drinking too much carrot juice, C.T. 
Budny of Woodbury, N.J., was incensed 
“T have been drinking one, two or three, 
or even as much as four quarts of carrot 
juice at times daily,” he wrote to the Na- 
tional News Council, “and have never 
had any but beneficial health.” 

Budny’s complaint was one of 200 
received by the 15-member council since 
it set up shop last August as an indepen- 
dent watchdog of press fairness. The 
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COUNCIL'S ARTHUR (LEFT) & SCHNURMAN 
Looking for cases. 


complaint was also one of the 34 cases to 
get past a staff screening and reach the 
seven members of the council's griev- 
ance committee. After sage delibera- 
tion, the committee deferred judgment 
“pending further study.” 

Established and partially supported 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, a small- 
ish New York-based foundation, the 
council has spent much of its first nine 
months dealing with trivialities. It is not 
a record that pleases its members, an 
eclectic group drawn from print and 
broadcast journalism as well as the law, 
civil rights and other fields.* Executive 
Director William Arthur, a former edi- 
tor of Look, blames the council's slow 


*The seven members of the key grievance com- 
mittee: William A. Rusher, publisher of National 
Review; Stanley Fuld, a former New York judge 
Molly Ivins. co-editor of the Texas Observer, the 
Rev. James Lawson Jr., a civil rights leader; Rob- 
ert McKay, dean of New York University Law 
School: Ralph Renick, news director of WTVJ (Mi- 
ami); Sylvia Roberts, a Baton Rouge attorney 
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beginnings on public ignorance of its ex- 
istence and on the naiveté of early com- 
plaints. “Too many of them had to do 
with editorial opinion rather than accu- 
racy,” he says. “Bias is not something 
we handle.” Associate Director Ned 
Schnurman concedes that only “about 
seven” of the council's 34 cases thus far 
have been “significant.” But he adds: 
“Now we are getting the kind of cases 
that will make the council worthwhile.” 

Indeed, the council has several 
weighty allegations of press unfairness 
on its docket. Among them: charges by 
Graham Martin, U.S. Ambassador to 
Saigon, that New York Times Reporter 
David Shipler had inserted “numerous 
inaccuracies and half-truths” in a story 
about U.S. assistance to Saigon (TIME, 
March 25); a complaint by a New York 
lawyer that public television's Black 
Journal had been one-sided in support- 
ing the construction of black housing in 
a white Newark neighborhood. 

Yet doubts about the council's effec- 
tiveness remain. Last week, for example, 
it deftly sidestepped a host of complaints 
registered by the Mobil Oil Corp. against 
a March 20 ABC television News Closeup 
special on “Oil: The Policy Crisis.” The 
ABC program indicted Government oil 
policies, blaming them and the major oil 
companies for leading the nation into 
last winter’s energy crisis. Offended by 
ABC’s interpretation, Mobil listed 32 
“particularly inaccurate or unfair” state- 
ments in the broadcast. Astonishingly, 
the council’s decision, written by Na- 
tional Review Publisher William Rusher, 
concluded that it would not be worth- 
while to “comment on the issue of the 
precise accuracy or fairness of the indi- 
vidual statements” in the program. In- 
stead the council said that “ABC kept 
well within the bounds of robust opinion 
journalism in its selection and presenta- 
tion of material.” 

Editorial Impression. The verdict 
left Mobil officials “disappointed” and 
the question of “inaccuracies” in the ABC 
special unresolved. Some of Mobil’s 
complaints seem specific enough to mer- 
it more than a blanket dismissal. To the 
ABC statements that Government policy 
encourages foreign oil exploration at the 
expense of domestic drilling, for in- 
stance, Mobil responded that over the 
past ten years it has devoted about two- 
thirds of its exploration funds to projects 
in the U'S. In refusing to deal individu- 
ally with such areas of disagreement, the 
council defended ABC’s right to create 
any “editorial impression” it wants. Said 
the council: “Whether that is true or not 
is not for this council to say. It is, how- 
ever, well within the right of ABC under 
the First Amendment to say it.” 

That view may be laudable. But if 
truth is not the council's business, who 
needs a news council? Among those who 
have no use for the council is ABC’s Av 
Westin, director of the series in which 


the oil broadcast appeared. “We are ful- 
ly responsible for our broadcast,” he 
said. “The show stands on its own.” 

The council has no power to penal- 
ize except through whatever publicity its 
findings on stories or broadcasts might 
generate. Some major news organiza- 
tions, including the New York Times 
and ABC, are still withholding coopera- 
tion from the council. Expressing a 
widely held doubt about whether the 
press really needs an outside conscience, 
Times Publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger 
has worried publicly that the council 
“would encourage an atmosphere of reg- 
ulation” that could lead to Government 
intervention. While few members of the 
press claim immunity from legitimate 
criticism or correction, many wonder 
whether the news council will ever es- 
tablish itself as an appropriate forum 


Breaking Up Combines 


The Justice Department last week 
made a proposition that will upset some 
big owners of newspapers and television 
stations. In a major policy statement, it 
urged the Federal Communications 
Commission to ban single ownership of 
daily papers and TV stations in the same 
city (there are now an estimated 83 such 
combinations in 78 cities). The depart- 
ment’s antitrust division recommended 
that dual owners be given from five to 
eight years to unload one property or the 
other; it suggested that owners be al- 
lowed to trade papers or stations with 
those in other cities, a move that would 
allow them to remain in both businesses 
while cutting back their power in any 
one community 

Department lawyers point to studies 
showing that ad rates charged by affili- 
ated papers and TV stations run 10% to 
15% higher than those demanded when 
papers and stations are competing for 
dollars. The trustbusters say that their 
plan would encourage more indepen- 
dent news coverage; they also believe it 
could eliminate a “subtle pressure on ed- 
itors and reporters” in single-ownership 
situations “that may be nothing more 
sinister than an awareness by ambitious 
press and broadcast journalists that the 
road to promotion does not lie with an- 
tagonizing the publisher or owner.” 

The department has already moved 
to contest license renewals of TV sta- 
tions that are owned by companies that 
also have papers in Des Moines, St. Lou- 
is, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Tope- 
ka, and it plans to challenge renewals in 
other markets as well. Joint owners are 
digging in on the argument that the Jus- 
tice proposal would, as Broadcast mag- 
azine put it, “add few new public voices 
at the exorbitant price of wholesale dis- 
location in media operations.” How the 
FCC will respond, after having dodged 
the issue for six years, remains to be 
seen 
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Mitchell's 60-Case 


Mistake 


What the US. needed, Richard Nix- 
on said again and again during his 1968 
campaign, was “a new Attorney Gen- 
eral.” When Bond Lawyer John Mitch- 
ell moved into the Justice Department 
after the election, he went all out to 
make good on Nixon's implied prom- 
ise that the country’s top legal officer 
would know how to use wiretaps to 
fight organized crime. Last week that 
promise, like so many others from the 
law-and-order Nixon Administration, 
collapsed dramatically. The Supreme 
Court ruled that a sizable chunk of 
Mitchell's taps were improper and il- 
legal. At one stroke, the decision wiped 
out nearly two years of dogged work 
by federal investigators, and imperiled 
at least 60 cases involving no fewer 
than 626 accused gamblers, narcotics 
dealers and other racketeers. 

The devastating decision was hand- 
ed down in a federal case against Dom- 
inic N. Giordano, a Baltimore drug deal- 
er who was indicted in 1970 on 
narcotics charges. The Justices 
ruled 9-0 that a lower court had 
properly dismissed Giordano’s in- 
dictment because the evidence 
against him had been obtained in an 
unlawful wiretap. The 1968 Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act gave federal in- 
vestigators vastly expanded 
authority to use taps—as long 
as they were personally ap- 
proved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a specially designated 
assistant. But dozens of au- 
thorizations, including those 
in the Giordano case, were 
simply initialed “JNM” by 
an obscure Mitchell aide 
named Sol Lindenbaum, or 
sometimes by Lindenbaum’s 
secretary. That irregularity, 
the court concluded, was no mere tech- 
nicality. Congress plainly meant to “nar- 
rowly confine” the use of electronic 
eavesdropping, wrote Justice Byron 
White in the unanimous opinion. Thus 
Congress had been careful to require 
that “the mature judgment of a par- 
ticular, responsible official” would be 
involved in any decision to tap. 

How could the Attorney General 
have overlooked such a clearly stated 
legal responsibility? Though Mitchell 
himself was saying nothing, others have 
not been so reticent. Aide Lindenbaum 
bluntly blames the foul-up on Mitchell’s 
overwhelming preoccupation with po- 
litical concerns—particularly with pro- 
moting the Administration’s law-and- 
order image. As Lindenbaum has been 
telling it, Mitchell never bothered to 
authorize any one of his eight Assis- 
tant Attorneys General to sign wiretap 
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requests; he apparently wanted to sign 
them himself—the better to enhance 
his chosen political pose as a tough, 
sleeves-up crime fighter. So, at first, Lin- 
denbaum would prepare the necessary 
papers, which Mitchell would hurriedly 
sign. After a while, Lindenbaum took 
to signing Mitchell’s initials on the tap 
requests when Mitchell was out of town 
—often without even discussing the re- 
quest with his boss on the telephone. 
The procedure was patently improper. 
It clearly threatened the work of in- 
vestigators in 22 federal anticrime 
“strike forces” around the nation; yet 
it continued for 20 months between 
April 1970 and November 1971. 

The Mitchell Justice Department's 
slapdash approach to wiretaps first came 






















BUST OF MITCHELL WEARING EARPHONES FOR A TAP 
Prosecutors were crestfallen. 


to light when a defense attorney spot- 
ted a different irregularity. Two Jus- 
tice officials had also been signing an 
Assistant Attorney General’s name to 
various wiretap authorizations that the 
Assistant A.G. had not approved. The 
court considered those cases too last 
week and decided by a narrow 5-4 ma- 
jority that that evidence should not be 
thrown out because Mitchell filed an 
affidavit saying that he had actually au- 
thorized the surveillance—even though 
the Assistant A.G.’s name was the one 
on the documents. The practice was 
sloppy, said the court, but not legally 
disabling. 

But in cases like Giordano’s, where 
Lindenbaum did the okaying, the ev- 
idence resulting from the taps may not 
be used even though the taps may have 
been otherwise legal. The prosecutions 
that appear to be damaged by the rul- 


ing are concentrated in the Midwest 
and East. Officials reckon that the bun- 
gled taps will wreck more than a third 
of the 89 federal crime cases pending 
in Massachusetts alone. Crestfallen in- 
vestigators were still assessing the na- 
tionwide damage at week’s end, but it 
was clear that some important defen- 
dants will get away: 

>» In Chicago, the ruling has bol- 
lixed a major gambling case involving 
28 defendants charged with operating 
a Mob-controlled betting network that 
handled $70,000 a week in six states. 

> In Detroit, the decision could free 
151 defendants in one massive case; it 
was developed by taps that led to a 
1971 raid by 400 FBI agents who suc- 
cessfully broke up a gambling ring gross- 
ing $15 million a year in 36 cities. 

> In the District of Columbia, the 
main casualty is a painstakingly con- 
structed case against accused Gambling 
Kingpin Louis Mantello and some 26 
other defendants indicted in 1971 in 
the biggest criminal action against gam- 
bling ever brought in the capital. The 
Mantello wiretap led to a roundup of 

1,000 assorted hoodlums in gambling 

raids in Florida, Oregon, New Jer- 

sey, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylva- 

nia and New York, plus the break- 

up of a Manhattan-based Mafia 
operation that handled up to $60 mil- 
lion a year in illegal wagers. The fate 
of the related cases is uncertain, but As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney Donald 
Campbell has no doubt about 
the future of the Mantello in- 
dictments. “That’s it,” he said 
angrily last week. “There is 
no more case.” 


Do-It-Yourself 
Recovery 


When Financier Robert 
Vesco fied the U.S. to avoid 
his mounting legal problems, he took 
along a prized possession: a Boeing 707 
jetliner lavishly fitted out with a dis- 
cothéque, a sauna for five and sleeping 
quarters for twelve. Vesco may have 
thought his expensive toy was safe, but 
one of his more determined creditors 
reckoned otherwise. In what may turn 
out to be one of the most bizarre asset- 
recovery schemes on record, Alwyn Ei- 
senhauer, Vesco’s former pilot, settled 
a beef against his old boss simply by talk- 
ing his way aboard the plane, then fly- 
ing it home. 

A garrulous former Navy fighter 
pilot, Eisenhauer claims that he is owed 
$55,000 in back pay, crew salaries and 
expenses by the plane’s owner, Fair- 
field General Corp., a New Jersey firm 
that had been part of Vesco’s corpo- 
rate empire. Eisenhauer had a bold plan 
to recover Fairfield General's principal 
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, Listen: 

| You've tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 

| Nowtryanewkind 


| of whiskey. 
~ Crow Light. It whispers. 


Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you'll agree that other whiskeys 
—even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend — taste 
heavier by comparison. 

Thar’ fitting. Crow Light is 
an entirely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 


Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than Canadian 








Crow Light is light... lighter 
than Scotch in color and taste. And 
if you think Canadian is the 
smoothest whiskey, try Crow Light. 
“Crow Light is smoother;’ say the 
Canadian whiskey drinkers we've 

talked to. 


Real whiskey down to its toes 


Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 

whiskey, all right. But it’s distilled Er 
and aged a very special way. Result: 
Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. 
And you can get a lot farther 
| with a whisper than a 
| growl. 







Crow Light. 
The whiskey that ediegers, 











LIGHT WHISKEY + EIGHTY PROOF + CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY * LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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EISENHAUER IN RECLAIMED 707 COCKPIT 
The creditors like Ike. 





asset—Vesco’s 707—and he took it to 
the company’s receivers. They in turn 
took the idea to New Jersey Superior 
Court Judge Irwin Kimmelman, who 
was overseeing efforts to liquidate Fair- 
field General. After a few discreet phone 
calls located the plane at Panama City’s 
Tocumen International Airport, the 
judge authorized Fairfield General to 
advance Eisenhauer $17,500 on his 
claim. The pilot then headed for Pan- 
ama with two colleagues 

At Tocumen, Eisenhauer finagled 
his way into a meeting with Panama's 
director of civil aviation, who turned 
out to be another ex-fighter pilot. Ei- 
senhauer convinced his new-found 
friend that he did indeed represent the 
plane’s owners and had come to take 
the plane to the US. for maintenance 
Few questions were asked, particularly 
after Eisenhauer shelled out what he 
claims was $2,500 for landing fees, park- 
ing bills and other charges against the 
plane. Intriguingly, Panamanian offi- 
cials say the tab was only $1,910.50 
However much it cost, Eisenhauer and 
his crew hurriedly took the plane to 
Newark, where it was immediately im- 
pounded by sheriff's deputies on Judge 
Kimmelman’s orders 

The State Department expressed 
outrage at the caper, which may have 
violated international law. But there 
were no complaints from the Panama- 
nians—and none, of course, from Fair- 
field General's receivers. Under long- 
standing law, the plane, worth perhaps 
$3.5 million, can now be legally sold 
to satisfy debts, no matter how it reached 
the U.S. Judge Kimmelman happily ac- 
cepted a small red bag containing vital 
engine parts from Eisenhauer last week 
The parts were removed to immobilize 
the plane, just in case someone tried to 
repeat Eisenhauer’s stunt in the other 
direction 
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People talk in People. 
Tune in this week. 





Dropped out of 
ninth grade to 
conquer Nashville 
Golfer 

Laura Baugh 
Sexy, 18 and 
ultrabright 









“I hate complainers;’ Pat Nixon says, 
“and I made up my mind not to be one. 


So if it’s cold, I tell myself it’s not 
cold, and if it's hot, I tell myself it's 
not hot. And you know, it works!” 


Artist Jamie Wyeth: “It's wild. As I 
walked out of that meeting with 
Nixon, he turned and said, ‘Well, 
don't paint me, Jamie! And I said, 

‘No, Mr. President, I'll let my father 
do that! And he just glared at me.’ 


Tanya Tucker, 15-year-old country 
music star: “I do have to watch out 
for boys and think to myself, ‘Now 

what is it he's really wantin’? But 
my daddy's around to take care of me.” 


“Getting close to A. J. Foyt when 
things are going bad is like trying to 
dance with a chain saw, says the 
Indy 500 driver's father. 


Tennis superstar Billie Jean King: 
“I think of myself as a human being 
who wants to see things done, to 
help make things right —for 

women particularly.’ 


Mrs. Vladimir Horowitz, as the 


Pat Nixon pianist rehearsed for his latest 
The lonely wife comeback: “He's a Russian pessimist. 
of Watergate wt He's in top form and were all wrecks. 
rs . If I didn’t have a sense of humor after 
a 40 years, I wouldn't be here at all.” 
It's America’s best-selling new weekly— near-great, the unheard-of. Being them- 
for one very good reason. It's all about the — selves—and talking about it. In People, 
most fascinating subject in the world— the picture-packed new magazine from 
people—and what they say, what they Time Incorporated. Week after week, it's 


think, what they really do. The great, the __ the liveliest entertainment in town. 


Pick up a People today. Just 35% wherever you buy magazines. 













Dr. Donald Wyman, Horticulturist Emeritus, 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University; Joseph 
A. Witt, Assistant Director, University of Wash- 
ington Arboretum, Seattle; Dr. C. G. Hard, As- 
sociate Professor, Landscape Design and En- 
vironmental Planning, University of Minnesota; 


At last-gardening advice you can really trust 


JAMES UNDERWOOD CROCKETT is that rare specimen, a professional 
horticulturist and inspired gardener who is not only handy with a trowel, 
but also with words. Now, to help you ac 


in your garden, the Editor 


hieve really spectacular results 
s of TIME-LIFE BOOKS have asked him to 
pool his knowledge, learned ina lifetime of working the earth, with the 
expertise of some of America’s most distinguished horti- 
culturists. The result: a gardening encyclopedia that con- 
tains an amazing wealth of trade secrets, tips, pointers, 
shortcuts and long-term solutions to gardening problems. 


Here are just a few of the other experts who have 
contributed to 
THE TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING: 


Professor R.D. Dickey, Ornamental Horticul- 
turist, University of Florida; Dr. George 
Goddard, Department of Plant and Soil Sci- 
ence, University of Massachusetts; Dr. August 
A. de Hertogh, Department of Horticulture, 
Michigan State University. 


Never before a set of gardening books 
so comprehensive, so simple, so practical 


Gardening can be one of the most re- 
warding hobbies of all, and it can add 
much beauty to your home. But some- 
times, despite all your efforts, your 
great expectations turn out into dismal 
disappointments. 

That needn't happen ever again. 
Now there's help — step-by-step ad- 
vice you can really trust, right at hand 
whenever you need it, for every indoor 
or outdoor gardening problem. It's all 
in The TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING. 

No matter how much or how little 
time you have . . . no matter what part 
of the country you live in. . . whatever 
your gardening tastes, goals, problems 
or experience, this extraordinary set of 
gardening books can help you achieve 
the beautiful results you want. It gives 
you the no-nonsense advice, specific di- 
rections, proved methods and tech- 
niques that suit your individual needs. 

Volume by volume this magnificent 
series covers every aspect of gardening, 


Enjoy Perennials... the first volume 
for 10 days free 


including Lawns and Ground Covers, 
Bulbs, Flowering House Plants, An- 
nuals, Landscape Gardening, Foliage 
House Plants and Vegetables and 
Fruits 

You're invited to borrow Perennials, 
the introductory volume, for a 10-day 
free trial. This beautiful book is typical 
of the set. It tells you all about peren- 
nials .. . the different species and vari- 
eties; their origins, genealogy and lore; 
how to plant, and when and where; 
how to care for them, including feeding, 
watering, mulching; how to protect 
plants against diseases and pests; vari- 
ous propagation methods; how to cut, 
arrange and exhibit them; all the re- 
gional variations and exceptions; the 
simple tools required and how to use 


them... plus the encyclopedic section 
which describes and shows (in full 
color) over 125 species and varieties of 
perennials. 

If you decide to keep Perennials 
after your free trial, you pay only 
$5.95 plus shipping and handling. Suc- 
ceeding volumes will then be sent to 
you, at the rate of one approximately 
every other month, always on the same 
10-day free examination basis, and each 
at the same price. There is no minimum 
number you must buy and you may 
cancel at any time. To receive Peren- 
nials for your 10-day free trial, just fill 
out and mail the postpaid order card 
today. If the card is missing, write to 
Time-LireE Booxs, Dept. 3302, Time 
& Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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ver volume 8¥2" x 11”, 
es, 40,000 words of text; 
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Flowering 


Perennials Shrubs 


Shows how to cope with plant pests 
and diseases 

Pictures make it easy to recognize 
what specific pest or disease 

is Causing the trouble. Clear directions 
tell you how to get rid of it. 


Comtretting Sm 


wrertente pee 





Step-by-step 
illustrations show 
you “how to do it” 

















Cozens of unique pic- 
ture directions in every 
volume show you the 
surprisingly simple 
techniques the experts 
use. Clear words and 
pictures spell out every- 
thing, from the handling 
of seeds so fine they can 
scarcely be seen, to the ~ 
best methods of planting 
shrubs and trees 





Each volume cohtains 
approximately 100 
full-color paintings 


Created especially for 
this series, they show 
botanical details with 
scientific accuracy 
Next to each beautitul 
illustration you'll find 
the specifics on the 
variety shown, including = Spectacular full-color photographs show 
growth habits Stosrisaean = 5 Sas | living models of gardening success 
requirements, color = <= 

range, fragrances 


In lively picture essays you get exciting 
ideas for your own garden that are 

easy to implement with the down-to-earth 
guidance provided 













did all we could to make entrapment as painless 
as possible. 

The 164’s seats, for example, can keep you 
trom crawling out of your skin no matter how 
long you've been crawling in traffic. Because 
instead of having them designed by a stylist, we 
called upon an engineer with the perfect 
background for the job. A bad back. What he 
de veloped were massive bucket seats (faced in 
genuine leather instead of genuine vinyl) that not 
only conform to the contours of the back, but can 
be adjusted to give the small of your back the 
exact support it requires. 

This same precise thinking was also applied to 
the 164’s interior. Which explains why it doesn’t 
simply have ten-outlet air conditioning and 
heating, but a heated driver's seat as well. And 
why it doesn't simply have ample legroom for 
five adults, but enough for even a 66" driver. 

Of course, the 164 is just as impressive going 








After thousands of years of The Voh 0 164 somewhere as it is going nowhere. 
progress, man continues to spenda _42% TYE! With an aggressive, three liter fuel- 
great deal of his time injected engine anda 
standing still. A CIVILIZED CAR thoughtful combination 

Trapped in endless of safety features. 
traffic jams that can wear Including disc brakes on 
him out before his day BUILT FOR AN all four wheels. Front and 
even begins. rear ends 

So when we designed to help 
=“ UNCIVILIZED WORLD. =: 
Volvo 164, we 8 impact of a 


collision rather than passing it on to the passenger 
compartment. And a single-unit body so strong, 
any one of its thousands of spot welds is cape ible 
of supporting the weight of the entire body. 

Yet with all this strength and comfort, the 164 
is surprisingly nimble. Its turning circle is actually 
smaller than the Volkswagen Beetle’s. A virtue 
you'll be particularly grateful for when tucking 
into tight parking spaces more ungainly luxury 
cars are forced to pass by. 

Another 164 virtue —one that seems to grow 
more virtuous all the time —is its relatively 
meager need for gasoline. Latest government 
figures show the 164 gets about fifty percent 
More gas mileage than the most popular domestic 
cars in its price range 

So when youre not waiting on lines at gas 
stations, you can conserve your frustrations for the 


jammed-up roads ahead. WOLVO 





ENERGY 


CONSERVATION 


Pondering the Tasks Ahead 


True or false: the energy crisis was 
a blessing in disguise. Most Americans 
would immediately say false. By tripling 
oil prices and cutting production for a 
while, the Arab nations created severe 
new international balance of payments 
problems, disrupted business, backed up 
long lines at gasoline pumps and caused 
countless other hardships. But at an 
energy conference held by Time Inc. in 
Williamsburg, Va., speakers from Gov- 
ernment, industry and environmental 
groups also saw a brighter side to the 
five-month oil embargo. They believe 
that it awakened Americans to long- 


Two things must be done while the 
technicians strive for that goal. The oil 
companies, said John K. McKinley, 
president of Texaco, have “to do the job 
of supplying the country with some 78% 
of its total energy in the form of oil and 
gas.” Even more important, Americans 
must apply themselves to the vital task 
of cutting demand by conserving energy 

Much depends on commerce and 
industry, which consumes about 70% 
of the energy used by the U.S. John 
C. Sawhill, head of the Federal Energy 
Administration, said that his office has 
asked all big businesses to cut down 








“Thank Heavens ...1 thought we'd never get out of that tunnel!” 


festering energy troubles and started 
them thinking about solutions. 

Treasury Secretary William Simon 
defined the way out of the crisis in two 
words: Project Independence. Within 
the next decade, he told the conference, 
the U.S. must increase the supply of do- 
mestic energy while decreasing the 
growth in demand for it. That will be 
anything but easy. One panel of experts* 
emphasized the long lead times and bil- 
lions of dollars of capital needed to de- 
velop oil-shale deposits, clean up coal, 
build more nuclear power plants and 
bring alternative energy sources such as 
peothermal power into operation. In- 
deed, reaching self-sufficiency in a dec- 
ade is probably impossible 


Thornton F. Bradshaw, president of Atlantic 
Richfield Co,; lan MacGregor, chairman of Amer- 
ican Metal Climax, Inc.; John W. Simpson, pres- 
ident of Westinghouse Electric's Power Systems 
Co., Alfred J. Eggers Jr., assistant director for re- 
search applications of the National Science Foun- 
dation; and Lee C. White, chairman, Energy Pol- 
icy Task Force. Consumer Federation of America 
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on their use of energy, by such moves 
as improving industrial processes, re- 
cycling heat or lowering lighting lev- 
els. Such efforts could reduce industrial 
energy consumption by 10% to 15% 
—the equivalent of 1,100,000 bbl. of oil 
per day. 

New Ethic. Another area where 
conservation is worth special effort is the 
private car, which now consumes 14% of 
all U.S. energy and 31% of its petroleum 
The FEA hopes that high gasoline prices 
will make motorists keep auto engines 
tuned up, forgo unnecessary trips and 
form car pools. If each driver cut his gas 
consumption by 15%, the overall saving 
would be about 680,000 bbl. per day, or 
10° of total demand. 

But will the public respond? Demo- 
cratic Senator Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia had his doubts. On a re- 
cent road trip, he said, he found that no 
fewer than 63°% of all drivers were ex- 
ceeding the still-in-effect 55 m.p.h. na- 
tional speed limit. Added Senator Henry 


M. Jackson, Democrat of Washington 
“There is no direct evidence to support 
the contention that by raising the price 
you are going to ration the amount of 
gasoline that will be available.” On the 
other hand, Congress and the Nixon Ad- 
ministration are extremely reluctant to 
impose such mandatory conservation 
measures as gasoline rationing or new 
taxes on energy-intensive machines. Si- 
mon put it bluntly: “Conservation 
should be voluntary. People should have 
a freedom of choice.” 

The key is to foster a new “conser- 
vation ethic,” Sawhill said. The FEA is 
now advocating ways to reduce energy 
consumption during the summer. It is 
urging homeowners to run their air con- 
ditioners only on “really hot days,” and 
then only enough to cool dwellings to 
78°. To keep indoors tolerable, Ameri- 


RALPM MORSE 





SIGN AT NEW JERSEY GAS STATION 


cans should shade sunny rooms and wait 
until the cool hours of early morning or 
late evening to switch on appliances that 
throw off heat (dishwashers, clothes dry- 
ers). In addition, the FEA advises, house- 
holders should use the next few months 
to improve their homes’ insulation. Al- 
though all this will have a minor effect 
on total energy consumption, it will 
make people aware of the need to save 
fuel and thus help to establish thrifty 
conservation habits 

To Suzanne Keller, professor of soci- 
ology at Princeton, conservation can 
only succeed if Americans realize that 
the energy crisis is not “put on, contrived 
or false.” They have drawn no such con- 
clusion yet, she said, even though the oil 
embargo touched off a series of far- 
reaching social effects. Americans, sud- 
denly deprived of gasoline. were also 
short of the “security blanket” provided 
by the auto and all the “freedom, status 
and glamour” that it represents. During 
the embargo, Keller said, police records 
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show that there were more “violent fam- 
ily encounters as people spent more time 
involuntarily at home.” 

Significantly, the embargo also 
“caused considerable frustration and 
dismay, almost akin to a feeling of be- 
trayal.”” Without abundant energy, the 
American way of life seemed lost. The 
answer, Keller continued, is “to devel- 
op a new philosophy of life—nothing 
short of that—as we are forced to shift 
our priorities from accumulation to pres- 
ervation.” Facing up to energy short- 
ages, she hoped, “may encourage a sense 
of togetherness and community that ev- 
eryone seems to be seeking.” 

Other topics discussed at the Wil- 
liamsburg conference 

SCAPEGOATS. One result of the em- 
bargo has been a search for villains. The 
Federal Government has been accused 
of bureaucratic bungling, and environ- 
mentalists of obstructionism. But by far 
the most blame has been heaped on the 
oil companies, largely because of their 
record profits. Urbanologist Irving Kris- 
tol of New York University noted one 
reason: the corporation “is just about the 
only institution in American society 
without a constituency. Most institutions 
have someone who will rally around 
them when they get into trouble. Cor- 
porations have not.” Even most of the 
companies’ stockholders are uninterest- 
ed, Kristol said. “They are specula- 
tors. They don’t give a damn about the 
company, only about the price of 
stock.” 

NEGOTIATING WITH OPEC. The 
structure of the oil industry has changed 
radically in the Middle East, as the 
members of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) press 
for larger and larger shares of the big 
oil companies’ operations on their ter- 
ritory and unilaterally set high prices for 
oil. “There are no lasting arrangements 
any more,” said Oil Economist Walter 
J. Levy. “The oil companies have no al- 
ternative but to acquiesce to changes im- 
posed upon them.” 

The problem is that OPEC has be- 
come a monopoly, said Henri Simonet, 
vice president of the Commission of the 
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European Communities (Common Mar- 
ket). “There are only two ways of hav- 
ing a price picture that is tolerable to 
the world as a whole,” he declared. The 
industrialized nations must become self- 
sufficient in energy—which is unlikely. 
Or they must form a cartel of consum- 
ing nations that would negotiate prices 
with the producers’ cartel. “I think that 
can be efficient,” said Simonet. 

THE OPEC VIEW. Jamshid Amuze- 
gar, Iran’s Minister of Interior, ex- 
plained that the Persian Gulf countries 
have for years watched the prices of 
wheat and manufactured goods soar 
Meantime, he said, oil prices were held 
“artificially low” by the oil companies 
Thus the boosts in posted prices for 
crude oil—from $3.01 per bbl. last Oc- 
tober to $11.65 now—were long over- 
due. Moreover, Amuzegar said, the pro- 
ducing nations want to cooperate in 
world development, the oil embargo not- 
withstanding, because “we are all in the 
same boat.” 

Amuzegar nonetheless clearly re- 
sented some of his neighbors. “Every- 
body considers Iran to be the villain in 
raising prices,” he said. But “it is the 
Arabs” who are forcing up prices with 
their takeovers of foreign oil companies 
and buy-back arrangements. Last week, 
for example, Kuwait's government ap- 
proved an agreement to acquire 60% 
of the British Petroleum—Gulf Oil Corp. 
joint venture in that nation, and Saudi 
Arabia plans to renegotiate its agree- 
ments with the Arabian American Oil 
Co. Iran, a Moslem but non-Arab coun- 
try, which nationalized its oil industry 
years ago, “does not engage in that,” 
Amuzegar said. Still, Iran is an inter- 
ested observer in such negotiations. Ku- 
wait is now trying to boost the price of 
the oil it will sell back to BP and Gulf 
from $7.65 to $10.85—or 93% of the 
posted price. If that happens, Amuzegar 
stated, “we are entitled to the same thing. 
But please do not blame us.” 

ENVIRONMENT. Many of the speak- 
ers from Government and industry in- 
sisted that some environmental laws 
should be amended to make them less 
tough on industry. Particular targets 
were the Clean Air Act of 1970 and the 
Senate version of an anti-strip-mining 
bill that is still before Congress. Lau- 
rence I. Moss, then-president of the Si- 
erra Club, argued that as better scien- 
tific data is gathered, the standard might 
well be stiffened. Moss also advocated 
including the costs of anti-pollution 
equipment in the price of energy. In fact, 
he said, the price of power should re- 
flect all costs—from those caused by pol- 
lution damage (to crops or health) to 
those now subsidized by special tax 
breaks (for depletion or foreign credits). 
Energy prices would rise, and the poor 
would need some assistance. But, Moss 
said, such full-cost pricing would also 
allow the free market to allocate scarce 
resources properly and efficiently. It 
would lead to more use of mass transit, 
more efficient industrial processes and 
more conservation of energy. 
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If Colgate is just a kid's cavity fighter, 
how come Walt Frazier wont brush 
with anything else? 


One-on-one, nobody gets 
past New York Knick star 
aed Walt Frazier. Not the 
biggest guy in the league, 
not even tomorrow's 
superstar. But basically 
Walt is a team player... 

a man who has the knack 
of getting people to work 
together smoothly. On the 
court and off. Maybe that’s 
why Walt Frazier is a 
Colgate man. 

Colgate is a toothpaste 
for people who get together 
with people. It freshens 
breath as long as a leading 
mouthwash, as Clinical test 
results show. And the taste 
is brisk and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate 
with MEP. Buta great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

If you like people, be 
sure you brush with 
Colgate. Walt Frazier 
wouldn't think of brushing 
with anything else 





with MFP..the 
breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 





©1973, Colgate-Palmolive Company 














FORECASTS 


The Gloomiest Outlook Yet 


Economists have long disputed the 
idea that they practice “the dismal 
science,” but when TIME’s Board of 
Economists met last week to assess the 
state of the U.S. economy “dismal” was 
about the only word to describe their 
forecasts. In perhaps their gloomiest ses- 
sion ever, the economists predicted a 
continuation throughout the year of all 
the nation’s present economic woes: tor- 
rid inflation, skyscraping interest rates, 
sluggish growth, stubborn unemploy- 
ment, a deepening trade deficit. Worse, 
they foresaw a new and frightening 
threat: the possibility of a financial crisis 
from which some savings and loan asso- 
ciations might have to be rescued by the 
Federal Government 

The background is this: in addition 
to investing huge sums in new plants and 
equipment, U.S. corporations have gone 
on a speculative inventory binge, buying 
up metals and raw materials before 
prices go still higher. They are applying 
for bank loans at an astonishingly rapid 
pace; between February and May, bank 
loans to business expanded at an annual 
rate of no less than $45 billion. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, rightly viewing the 
borrowing surge as inflationary, has de- 
liberately refused to pump enough 
money into the banking system to ac- 
commodate the loan demand 


RALPH MORSE 


INFLATION’S STAMP ON JELLY JAR 
And more to come. 
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Despite the financial troubles of 
New York’s Franklin National Bank 
(see following story), commercial banks 
are in no real danger. They have raised 
their prime rate on business loans as 
high as 114%, and they are paying be- 
tween 11% and 11%% on large-volume 
certificates of deposit (CDs) in order to 
attract funds. But the situation is differ- 
ent at “thrift institutions”—savings and 
loans and savings banks, which make 
mostly mortgage loans. Their income is 
held down by loans made years ago at 
relatively low interest, so they cannot 
pay anywhere near as much to attract 
deposits as commercial banks can 

Savings Outflow. In consequence, 
says Economist Alan Greenspan, “we 
are in for a massive hemorrhaging of 
{funds from] the thrift institutions,” as 
depositors shift their money into higher- 
yielding investments. This process is 
known as “disintermediation,” and 
there are some signs that it already has 
begun. The US. Savings and Loan 
League estimates that in April S and Ls 
suffered a savings outflow of $350 mil- 
lion, v. a net inflow of $831 million in 
April 1973. Ultimately, the process 
could bring home construction to a vir- 
tual standstill by drying up mortgage 
money, and could threaten the solvency 
of the thrift institutions themselves 
Though no one really expects them to go 
under, Greenspan fears that the Federal 
Reserve, working through the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, may have to 
step in “to prevent actual bankruptcies” 
by bailing out shaky S and Ls. To Otto 
Eckstein, the lesson of the danger is that 
“it is impossible for the U.S., with its 
present economic system, to live with 
double-digit inflation.” 

Yet, though the economists predict- 
ed some slowing of price increases, few 
saw any chance of bringing the rate for 
the full year below 10%. Greenspan pre- 
dicts that retail prices will go up 10.4% 
for the year, making 1974 “the first cal- 
endar year of double-digit inflation since 
1947.” Eckstein frankly states that he 
can see “nothing but disaster” this year 
on the inflation front. He expects the 
consumer price index to rise 11.1% for 
the year and the wholesale price index to 
leap an incredible 17%. For length and 
severity, says Eckstein, the current U.S 
inflation has already become the worst 
since World War I. 

With wage-price controls dead, 
some businesses are boosting prices in 
order to increase profit margins. Raw- 
material prices continue to soar: last 
week the island nation of Jamaica an- 
nounced plans to triple taxes and royal- 
ties on bauxite exports. The move will 
force up aluminum prices in the US., 
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which gets 60% of its bauxite from Ja- 
maica. Also, predicts Joseph Pechman, 
the US. is “going to begin to see a wage- 
price spiral.” Wages have been rising at 
an annual rate of only 64% to 7%, but 
Pechman believes that unions in an era 
of soaring inflation will become much 
more militant in demanding big raises 

The one bright spot in the inflation 
picture is that wholesale farm prices in 
April fell an average of 3%, promising 
some long-overdue relief to food shop- 
pers. But even that bit of cheer has wor- 
risome implications. Declining agricul- 
tural prices mean less revenue from farm 
exports at a time when more money is 
going out of the U.S. to pay for imported 
petroleum. As a result, the nation’s trade 
balance, which already has slipped back 
into deficit after showing a surplus for 
1973, could go even deeper into the red 
Says Arthur Okun: “It may well be that 
those glorious surpluses of months gone 
by will be the last ones that we will see 
for a long time.” 

Though most board members still 
expect some pickup in production late 
this year, they doubt that it will be very 
strong. A revised Government estimate 
shows that real gross national product 
fell at an annual rate of 6.3%—one-half 
of 1% more than the original calculation 
—during the first quarter of 1974 
Greenspan projects a nearly invisible 
rise of two-tenths of 1% in real output for 
the year. The unemployment rate has 
dropped slightly in the past two months, 
to 5%, but several of the economists view 
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that as a statistical aberration and ex- 
pect the rate to rise again to a peak of 
5.5% to 6%. 

Worst of all, board members can see 
no quick way out of the economic mo- 
rass. As Washington rivets its attention 
on impeachment proceedings, says Rob- 
ert Nathan, “the impossibility of getting 
anything out of the Executive Branch of 
the Government at this time means we 
are just going to drift.” Banker Beryl 
Sprinkel urges the Government to “keep 
our [fiscal and monetary] policy reason- 
ably tight. settle for 5% or 5.5% unem- 
ployment, and then the rate of inflation 
could drift down”—over the next three 
to five years. Okun sees only one quick 
way of stopping inflation: *Panic—a real 
shake-out in commodity markets, part- 
ly induced by some real credit difficul- 
lies” among speculators. And he gives 
even that scary solution only about a 
1-in-5 chance of actually happening 


BANKING 
A Shocking Drama 


Banking activities rarely make grip- 
ping theater, but current events at New 
York’s Franklin National Bank are a 
striking exception. All last week the 
bank staged a drama of conflict among 
officers, mystery about how it happened 
to suffer heavy losses in foreign-curren- 
cy trading, and suspense about just how 
big the losses were. Though the bank’s 
depositors seemed safe, the performance 
was a shocker. 

It began thunderously. Franklin 
New York Corp., the holding company 
for the nation’s 20th largest com- 
mercial bank (assets: nearly $5 
billion), announced that it would 
skip its quarterly dividend be- 
cause earnings in the first quarter 
had plunged 83% from a year ear- 
lier, to a sickly 2¢ a share. It was 
believed to be the first time that a 
major bank had passed a dividend 





EX-PRESIDENT PAUL LUFTIG 
A quick goodbye. 
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since the Depression. The Federal Re- 
serve Board felt called upon to make two 
highly unusual announcements: that the 
Comptroller of the Currency had guar- 
anteed that the bank was “solvent,” and 
that the board stood ready to advance 
funds to Franklin. 

The bank's poor performance at first 
was blamed largely on losses in bond 
trading—not unusual at a time of slump- 
ing bond prices. But then Chairman 
Harold V. Gleason disclosed that Frank- 
lin also had lost $14 million in foreign- 
currency trading since March 31—later 
it was revealed that other losses were in- 
curred before that date—and that the 
total loss could climb to $39 million by 
the time all trading contracts are ful- 
filled. He blamed the losses on unautho- 
rized trades made by an unnamed em- 
ployee who, he said, had been fired 

To competing bankers, the state- 
ment raised more questions than it an- 
swered. To incur losses that huge, they 
said, the employee would have had to 
risk approximately $250 million in cur- 
rency trades, and at most banks no one 
could position such immense sums with- 
out having his activities come quickly to 
the attention of supervisors. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission began 
an investigation of another puzzling 
matter: that 9,500 shares of stock were 
purchased by about 65 bank employees 
just before the dividend was passed. 

A management upheaval promptly 
followed Gleason's disclosures. Presi- 
dent Paul Luftig, who came to Franklin 
two years ago from Bankers Trust, was 
let go (Gleason took over his job) 
H. Erich Heinemann, vice president for 
corporate planning, who called the 
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chairman's statement about the curren- 
cy-trading losses inaccurate—he did not 
say in what respect—was fired. Peter 
Shaddick, head of the foreign-exchange 
department, resigned, as did the law 
firm of Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, Hayes 
& Handler, attorneys for Franklin Na- 
tional since the 1940s 

At the request of Franklin’s direc- 
tors, the SEC suspended all trading in 
Franklin stock until after Memorial 
Day, giving the bank time to sort out its 
management and possibly to revise 
its financial statements. Franklin an- 
nounced plans to raise money by selling 
$50 million of new stock to present 
shareholders, and Michele Sindona, an 
Italian financier who bought 21% of 
Franklin's stock for $40 million in 
1972, offered to buy any of the new 
shares that could not be sold to others. 

Absurd Touch. Despite these plans, 
and what appeared to be heavy loans 
from the Federal Reserve to Franklin, 
there is a strong feeling in both New 
York and Washington that the best so- 
lution to the bank’s problems would be a 
merger. Sindona tried to arrange one be- 
tween Franklin and Talcott National 
Corp., Inc., a financial and factoring 
firm in which he also holds a large inter- 
est, but it was denied by the Federal Re- 
serve. Luftig is said to have recently fa- 
vored a merger with another bank. 
Gleason, however, continues to hold out 
for independence. 

Franklin’s individual depositors 
took the whole affair calmly, secure in 
the knowledge that their savings are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.; the bank experienced only minor 
withdrawals, But New Yorkers began 
withdrawing enough money from 
the Franklin Savings Bank to 
move managers of that institution 
to take out newspaper ads declar- 
ing, correctly, that it has no con- 
nection whatever with Franklin 
National, thereby giving the 
banking drama a touch of the the- 
ater of the absurd. 
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FINANCIER MICHELE SINDONA 
A bid to buy. 
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JAPAN 


Biggest Raise Ever 


Like the famed “bullet train” that 
rockets from Tokyo to Kyoto at 125 
m.p.h., Japanese wage rates are rushing 
ahead at a speed unmatched anywhere 
else. In last month’s shunto, or “spring 
offensive,” Japanese unions won pay 
raises for 35 million workers averaging 
31.4%—the biggest across-the-board in- 
crease on record for any industrialized 
society. The boosts will place many once 
lowly paid Japanese workers on a par 
with their European counterparts. The 
typical steel worker's pay (not including 


doesn’t put me any closer to my dream 
of owning my own home.” 

The wage increase comes on top of 
earlier blows to the economy from yen 
appreciation and soaring oil prices. Al- 
ready, electric-power rates are sched- 
uled to rise in August by 40%, and ship- 
ping costs by one-third. Even before the 
wage increase, sales of Japanese auto- 
mobiles in the U.S. were running at only 
60% of 1973’s level, in part because 
prices have climbed 5% to 10% above 
those of comparable American makes. 
A Toyota official says that the wage 
boost will force prices even higher this 
fall. The Industrial Bank of Japan pre- 
dicts that by next year it will be cheap- 





AUTO WORKERS, WHO WON 31% PAY INCREASE, RELAX AT SHOGI, A FORM OF CHESS 
Raising an inflationary threat to Japan's critical export trade. 


fringe benefits) rose from the 1973 level 
of $493 a month to $650. Auto workers’ 
incomes spurted from $480 to $610, 
while cotton-mill employees, historical- 
ly the nation’s most poorly paid indus- 
trial workers, got their paychecks fat- 
tened by $120, to $470. 

But last week, before the Japanese 
worker had much of a chance to either 
save his new-found wealth or spend it 
on the television sets and tape record- 
ers that he makes, doubts spread as to 
whether anyone had really won any- 
thing worthwhile. Prime Minister Ka- 
kuei Tanaka warned that the big pay 
raises could set off a vicious wage-price 
spiral that would boomerang against 
consumers and threaten Japan’s com- 
petitiveness in world markets. The 
workers themselves, who had gone so 
far as to stage a two-day transportation 
strike to press their demands, concede 
gloomily that most of their gains have al- 
ready been wiped out by Japan's vir- 
ulent inflation. Living costs so far this 
year are running 21% ahead of 1973. 
Says a young accountant for a large ce- 
ment company: “The big pay raise 
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er to produce such electronic products 
as television sets, radios and calculators 
in the U'S. than in Japan, a belief un- 
derscored by the recent decisions of 
Sony, Matsushita and Hitachi to start 
manufacturing in the U.S. 

Just how badly the wage increase 
will hurt the export sales on which Ja- 
pan is so dependent is still uncertain. 
Some economists believe that its chief 
impact will be to weed out inefficient, 
labor-intensive industries. The govern- 
ment reported last week that April's ex- 
ports set a postwar record, rising a stun- 
ning 61.3% over the same month a year 
ago. The climb was led by efficient in- 
dustries, such as steel and shipbuilding, 
that are benefiting from worldwide 
shortages. The latest wage increase fol- 
lows one of 23.6% in 1973 and an av- 
erage hike of 15% annually during the 
previous decade. Despite Japan’s leg- 
endary productivity (up 20.1% in 1973), 
Finance Minister Takeo Fukuda claims 
that the economy can no longer with- 
stand such boosts. He feels that govern- 
ment-imposed “flexible wage guide- 
lines” may be necessary. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Coming of Age 


The illegality of hiring practices 
based on race or sex has been so etched 
into the national consciousness that the 
phrase “equal opportunity employer 
(M/F)” needs no explanation to any- 
one who reads help-wanted ads. Many 
fewer people realize that there also is a 
six-year-old federal law against age bias 
in employment; among other things, it 
provides that workers aged 40 to 65 can 
be fired only for deficient performance 
or other good cause. Now the Govern- 
ment is stepping up enforcement of the 
law. Last week it won a settlement un- 
der which Standard Oil of California 
agreed to pay $2 million in lost wages 
to 160 older persons whom it had dis- 
charged, and to offer to rehire 120 of 
them. The settlement far exceeded the 
biggest previous award under the law: 
$250,000 paid to 29 employees of Pan 
American World Airways in 1972. 

In the latest case, the Department 
of Labor accused a California Standard 
subsidiary, Western Operations, Inc., of 
discharging the 160 employees solely be- 
cause of their ages during a three-year 
period that ended Dec. 31, 1973. Com- 
pany officials contended that they had 
done nothing wrong but chose to sign a 
consent order rather than fight. Labor 
Secretary Peter Brennan, 56, hailed the 
scope of the settlement, which covers 
workers in eight Western states whose 
former jobs ranged from assistant ser- 
vice-station manager to executives; 
some earned about $40,000 a year. In- 
dividual awards to the employees will 
run from just under $10,000 to more than 
$50,000. Those figures, said Brennan, 
show that age bias will cost employers 
heavily in cash as well as wasted talent 


REAL ESTATE 


Greenlining of America 


Mortgage money, like the middle 
class, has long been moving out of the 
cities and into the suburbs, where hous- 
es are newer, incomes higher and lend- 
ing risks lower. Abetting this migration 
is a decades-old practice called “redlin- 
ing,” by which lending institutions map 
older city districts off limits for loans, 
mortgages and insurance. Would-be 
property buyers in redlined territory are 
denied loans regardless of their income 
or credit rating, and older city neighbor- 
hoods quickly turn into newer slums. 
Now a spirited fight against redlining is 
mounting across the U.S. by the resi- 
dents of declining neighborhoods. Their 
tactic: to make investments in the inner 
city financially attractive to lenders once 
again, a process that community groups 
call “greenlining.” 

On Milwaukee's slightly shabby 
West Side, some 90 neighborhood clubs, 
schools and religious organizations re- 
cently formed the West Side Action Co- 
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FOR FAMILIES WHO 
DON'T FIT INTO 
SMALL CARS. 


Some families simply need 
the kind of room and trunk 
space you get in a Chevy 
Impala. And they appreci- 
ate the comfort, the ride, 
the level of quiet, the value 
and all those other things 
that have helped make 


Impala America’s favorite 


car for the last 14 
straight. 

Simply put, for many 
families Impala is the Great 
American Value. It’s a 
whole lot of car for the 
money. And that’s some- 
thing American families will 

always appreciate. 
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Speaking of money, 
there’s a good chance you 
can get a great deal by buy- 
ing your new Impala right 
now, while your dealer has 
a good supply in stock. Find 
out how little it can cost to 
fit your family into the 
Great American Value. 
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alition, solicited pledges for $1.25 mil- 
lion, then offered to deposit the money in 
two friendly savings and loan compa- 
nies; the S & Ls have promised to pro- 
vide mortgages to West Side borrowers. 
In Minneapolis-St. Paul, giant Midwest 
Federal Savings & Loan’ Association, re- 
sponding to similar appeals, has agreed 
to increase its central-city loans from 
$19 million to $85 million this year, In 
Boston last month, citizen groups and lo- 
cal banks formed Neighborhood Hous- 
ing Services, Inc. to secure loans for re- 
habilitating houses in two blue-collar 
sections of Dorchester and Roxbury. 

Greenlining’s greatest success so far 
has been achieved in Chicago’s South 
Shore area, onetime haven of the city’s 
white elite, now home for a black mostly 
working-class population. After losing 
$36 million in deposits within five years, 
the South Shore National Bank was con- 
sidering relocating its headquarters 
—and assets—outside the community. 
With financial support from private 
foundations, the Episcopal Church and 
United Church of Christ, Businessman 
Ronald Grzywinski, 38, bought control 
of the bank last August and promised to 
use its assets to salvage declining neigh- 
borhoods. Grzywinski and Bank Presi- 
dent Milton Davis, 40, have lengthened 
the bank’s hours, added more employees 
to prevent long lines at tellers’ windows, 
and raised interest rates on savings ac- 
counts. This quarter, the bank will show 
its first gain in six years, and has an- 
nounced plans for a development corpo- 
ration to help save the decaying South 
Shore. 

Jumping On. Public officials have 
begun jumping on the greenlining band- 
wagon too. With the backing of Illinois 
Governor Dan Walker and Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley, the Illinois state 
housing development authority last 
month announced that it will lend $20 
million to state savings and loan institu- 
tions for distribution in city neighbor- 
hoods. Wisconsin Governor Patrick J. 
Lucey has written to lenders in Milwau- 
kee County condemning redlining. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, over- 
seer of all federally chartered savings 
and loan associations, recently outlawed 
any geographic distribution of loans that 
discriminates against minority groups. 

The greenliners have a long way to 
go. Though banks and other lenders 
mostly deny that redlining still exists, a 
recent federal survey indicates other- 
wise. Government investigators found 
that savings and loans collected $110 
million in deposits from residents of two 
middle-class Chicago neighborhoods 
last year but disbursed less than $3 mil- 
lion in mortgage money back into those 
localities; most of the money was loaned 
to suburban borrowers, often at interest 
rates far lower than those paid by city 
home buyers. Since federal strictures 
against redlining have proved all but un- 
enforceable in the past, the most vig- 
orous fight against the practice doubt- 
less will be waged on the local level for 
some time to come. 
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Firmness at the SEC 


Last August was hardly an ideal 
time for Ray Garrett Jr., 53, to become 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The watchdog 
agency's staff was demoralized by the 
departure under fire three months ear- 
lier of G. Bradford Cook, 
Garrett's predecessor, who 
got himself entangled in the 
Robert Vesco scandal. And 
the securities industry was 
then, as it still is, in severe 
economic trouble. 

Garrett, a Chicago secu- 
rities lawyer who served on 
the SEC staff in the 1950s, 
quickly supported the eleva- 
tion of Veteran Staffer Irving 
M. Pollack to a seat on 
the five-member commission 
(TIME, Feb. 11), a move that 
boosted morale by demon- 
strating respect for profes- 
sionalism. Enforcement activities have 
picked up, as the recent filing of long- 
awaited fraud suits in the Penn Central 
case shows. 

Garrett also permitted a general rise 
in commission rates to bring some relief 
to Wall Street’s beleaguered brokers. In 
exchange he set a firm deadline of April 
30, 1975, for scrapping fixed commis- 
sions on all trades and substituting nego- 
tiated commissions. “We decided,” says 
Garrett, “to stop the uncertainty and fix 
the timetable.” That comment under- 
scores his determination to set in motion 
reforms that have been stuck in the SEC’s 
pipeline for years. One of the more im- 
portant is a proposal to flash on a sin- 
gle composite tape the latest prices for 
securities traded on any exchange in the 
country. Garrett reports that a 40-week 
trial run for 15 representative securities 
will begin in October. 


Peak Condition 


For a 75-year-old company, the S.S. 
Kresge Co. of Troy, Mich., got off to a 
very late start. It was not until the mid- 
1960s that the firm hit its stride in the 
discount merchandise field. Today it is 
the third largest and fastest-growing ma- 
jor retail operation in the nation. Sales 
in 1973 amounted to $4.63 billion and in- 
creased 24% in the first quar- 
ter of 1974. Kresge Chairman 
and Chief Executive Robert 
E. Dewar wants to lift sales 
to $12 billion by 1980 and 
leave current front runners 
J.C. Penney (No. 2) and 
Sears, Roebuck (No. 1) far 
behind. 

Dewar, 51, has been in 
training for the challenge 
since 1960, when then Pres- 
ident Harry Cunningham 
plucked him out of the com- 
pany’s legal department and 
made him his personal assis- 
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ROBERT DEWAR 


tant. The son of a factory foreman, 
Dewar grew up in small-town Michigan 
and joined Kresge in 1949. He became 
president in 1970 and chairman in 1972. 

He is well schooled in the compa- 
ny’s basic strategy and has continued to 
establish K Marts, which account for 
about 90% of the firm's annual volume, 
at the accelerated pace of 100 or more 
a year. Earlier this month the company 
opened its 700th discount 
store. Dewar has recently be- 
gun to extend the chain into 
smaller cities with popula- 
tions between 10,000 and 
30,000. He has chosen not to 
vary the formula that Cun- 
ningham laid down in the 
early ‘60s—namely growth 
and then more growth. 


Don Quixote of Detroit 


Of all the quixotic ven- 
tures that a young business- 
man could dream up, the far- 
thest-out would seem to be 
making automobiles. It has been 28 
years since an American started an auto- 
manufacturing business from scratch 
—and that was a disastrous flop for 
Henry Kaiser. So meet Don Quixote—in 
the form of flamboyant Malcolm Brick- 
lin, 35, a Phoenix, Ariz., resident who 
wears studded denims and bedecks him- 
self with silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 
Bricklin insists that he will 
start assembly next month 
of the first North Amer- 
ican-production car to be 
engineered with safety as 
its prime concern. 

A college dropout, 
Bricklin followed his fa- 
ther into the construction 
business and made his first 
after-tax million before he 
was 22. Later he founded 
Subaru of America Inc. 
and profitably distributed 
the tiny Japanese-built au- 





tos. He has rounded up MALCOLM BRICKLIN 


$20 million in backing, 

much of it from Philadelphia Banker 
John R. Bunting and from businessmen 
in New Brunswick, Canada, where 
the new car will be made for export to 
the US. 

The project, says Bricklin, began 
when he asked some frustrated design- 
ers from GM, Ford, Chrysler 
and American Motors to de- 
sign a car that would handle 
well yet meet all federal safe- 
ty and antipollution stan- 
dards. The car, which looks 
something like a Maserati, 
has such safety features as a 
sensor device to prevent the 
car doors from closing if a 
passenger's hand gets in the 
way. Bricklin considered 
some 4,000 suggestions for a 
name, then insouciantly de- 
cided to call the car—what 
else?—the Bricklin. 
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The government has 
something the people need 
but won't release it. 


Out in the West, the U.S. Govern- 
ment owns vast reserves of clean 
low-sulfur coal. It is desperately 
needed to solve America’s energy 
problem. 


Yet it's not released. 
Why? 


Some say mining will scar the 
land. They're suspicious of private 
enterprise; they do not believe in- 
dustry will act responsibly, and re- 
store the land. 


And their voices block the release 
of this non-polluting coal. 


We can't speak for others—but 
long before environmental groups 
were formed or reclamation laws 
framed, American Electric Power 
was restoring mined land to a con- 


Why? 


dition more productive, enjoyable 
and valuable than before the coal 
was mined. 


What we did and are still doing 
to 125,000 acres of famished farm- 
land in Ohio is a national model for 
beautification of mined terrain. 


Any responsible corporation ex- 
perienced in land reclamation can 
develop and carry out a plan to 
mine the Western coal and return 
the land to a condition as good as 
or better than it was before. 


But. 


lf private corporations aren't 
trusted to do the job, let the U.S. 
Government, itself, mine the coal. 


The U.S. Government can restore 
the land exactly the way the U.S. 
people want it to. 


The U.S. Government can fix the 
price of coal to include reclamation 
costs. 

The U.S. Government can guar- 
antee that no company will profit 
from the mining. 

The U.S. Government can con- 
trol allocation to users who need 
low-sulfur coal. 

It's the people's coal, and the 
people need it. 

Now. 








America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil, Let's dig it! 
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American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co , Kentucky Power Co , Kingsport Power Co. Michigan Power Co, Ohio Power Co. Wheeling Electric Co 





Gold of the Indians 


I do not marvel at gold and precious 
stones. But Iam astonished to see workman- 
ship excel the substance. For I have with 
wondering eyes beheld a thousand forms and 
similitudes, of which I am not able to write. 
And in my judgment, I never saw anything 
whose beauty might so allure the eye of man. 


Thus Peter Martyr, a Habsburg court 
chronicler and diplomat, greeted the Old 
World’s first exaction upon the New: a stu- 
pendous hoard of ornaments, masks and 
ritual objects cast and hammered from feo- 
cuitlatl, “the gods’ excrement”—as the Az- 
tecs called gold—which Montezuma had 
given to the insatiable Cortes. It was shown 
in Europe in 1519, and nothing from it sur- 
vives today. Like nearly all the gold ar- 
tifacts that Spain dragged from the New 
World, it was melted down for bullion. 

By 1650, more than 180 tons of gold ob- 
jects and 16,000 tons of silver had been 
pumped back to Spain from the mineral 
veins of its colonies, altering the political 
balance of Europe. “It is his Indian Golde,” 
wrote Sir Walter Raleigh of the Emperor 
Charles V in 1596, “that indangereth and 
disturbeth all the nations of Europe, it pur- 
chaseth intelligence, creepeth into Coun- 
cels.” Indeed, the tonnage figure is conser- 
vative. Much more was taken than the 
clerks recorded. And for centuries, at home 
as well as abroad, all was destroyed. Until 
quite recently, Raleigh’s “Indian Golde” 
was still being sold under the counter to 
Panamanian dentists for tooth fillings. The 
passage from tomb to melting pot did not 
really end until, in the 1950s, Colombian 
and Costa Rican pilferers began to realize 
that the value of ancient gold on the art 
market was much greater than even its 
worth as metal. 

Exquisite Profession. This dissolu- 
tion of the art and artifacts of a whole cul- 
ture to the crude denominator of bullion 
was especially ironic in view of the sheer 
multiplicity of use and image in pre-Co- 
lumbian goldwork. No two figures are ever 
the same, and the range of imagery is as 
profuse as Colombian nature itself: alliga- 
tors, jaguars, condors, deer, owls, lizards, 
macaws, and even hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms. To the gaping Spaniards it seemed 
that anything, among these singular peo- 
ple, could be made of gold, from cooking 
pots to ceremonial masks and lime holders 
for coca chewing. 

The greatest collection of such pre- 
Hispanic gold as survived the ravages of 
conquistador and tomb robber belongs to 
Bogota’s Museo del Oro. In an effort to stem 
the flow of these exquisitely wrought masks, 
figurines, pectorals and pins out of Colom- 
bia and into foreign collections, the mu- 
seum—underwritten by the national Banco 
de la Reptblica—has preserved some 
20,000 pieces, dating from the end of the 
Ist millennium onward, since it began col- 
lecting 35 years ago. Two hundred of these 
are now on view, through July 28, at the 
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QUIMBAYA LIZARD PENDANT 





Center for Inter-American Relations in 
Manhattan. It is a dazzling show, and not 
only because of its metal. 

Working with stone hammers and 
crude Auairas, or wind-draft casting furnac- 
es, the Indian goldsmiths attained a level of 
technical skill that seems no less amazing 
today than it did in the 16th century, when 
that consummate metalworker Benvenuto 
Cellini is said to have spent weeks trying 
(and failing) to duplicate an Aztec fish of 
flexible silver plates inlaid with gold. The 
earlier goldworking cultures of Peru used 
hammered sheets as their basic material, 
but the Colombian artisans preferred to cast 
their images from gold. They were masters 
of the lost-wax technique, whereby a model 
of clay and charcoal was formed and then 
covered with thin sheets and threads of 
finely worked beeswax; this was mantled 
with clay and dried, then heated, so that the 
wax ran out of the mold and molten metal 
could be poured in to take its place. 

Terse Shapes. The word primitive 
simply evaporates in the presence of a work 
like the Quimbaya pectoral (see color page) 
with its strange deity, man-bodied and bird- 
beaked, whose bifurcated wings of head- 
dress echo the sweep of the gold blade be- 
neath his feet. The sharpness of execution 
—perfect corrugated threads lying in their 
parallel curves, the sense of exacting formal 
detail at every part of the design—is formi- 
dable. Indeed, the goldworking cultures 
that flourished in the isolated river valleys 
of western Colombia from the end of the Ist 
millennium B.C.—Quimbaya and Tairona, 
Tolima and Muisca, Narifio and Calima 
—shared, whatever their differences of so- 
ciety and religion, a superb instinct for the 
vital shape. Whether the object is a heart- 
shaped Calima pectoral with a fierce mask 
glaring from the center of its luxuriant 
curves, or a Muisca votive figure whose tor- 
so is compressed and flattened into a long 
triangular wedge of gold, or the magnificent 
Tairona pectoral with its three fierce birds’ 
heads stabbing outward, the forms are so 
energetic in their stylization and so terse in 
their modeling that, even on this tiny scale, 
the pieces cease to be ornament and become 
sculpture. 

And this is how they were meant to 
be seen: gold was not a means of ex- 
change in pre-Hispanic Colombia, for its 
origins were held to be divine. It had not 
become what John Maynard Keynes called 
“a barbarous relic.” Fort Knox and Tif- 
fany have corrupted our responses to gold 
in art, but this remarkable show does at 
least enable one to get some sense of a cul- 
ture in which the metal was not yet ru- 
ined, as a sculptural material, by its role 
as an economic fetish. = Robert Hughes 


Pre-Columbian gold from Bogotd’s Mu- 
seo del Oro includes (clockwise from top 
left): Tairona pectoral with three birds’ 
heads; Muisca votive figure; Quimbaya 
pectoral; Calima pectoral with orna- 
mented mask. 
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Tenneco’s Walker Manufacturing 
produces exhaust systems for 
America’s cars and trucks, plus 
filters, jacks and lifting devices 





J1 Case construction machinery ranges 

from big articulated loaders such as this to 
Davis mini-machines to giant Drott trenchers, 
plus a full line of agricultural tractors 


Heqgblade-Marquleas-Tenneco markets 
premium quality fresh fruits and vegetables 
under the Sun Giant" brand, plus these 
packaged products—almonds, dates and raisins 





S Urethane foam from 

| Tenneco Chemicals 
finds a host of uses 
including upholstery 
material for furniture 
and automobiles. 


Shipping containers 
and cartons for the 
nation’s goods are the 
product of Tenneco's 
Packaging Corporation 
of America. All the 
containers shown 

here are made of 
re-cycled paper. 
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Offshore drilling rig in 472 feet of water in the stormy 
British North Sea recently discovered oil on a large block 
in which Tenneco has about a one-third interest 


USS Enterprise, |argest nuclear powered ship afloat, was 
built by Tenneco’s Newport News Shipbuilding, which is 
currently constructing the carriers Eisenhower and Nimitz 


Still expanding its 15,600 mile 
natural gas pipeline system, the 
nation's largest, Tenneco is also 
working to develop new supplies 
of this clean-burning fuel. 














What would you call a company 


that did $3.9 billion in’73 
and looks like this? = 


We call it tenneco 


Tenneco makes things. 

Things like small auto parts, big 
tractors and the largest nuclear ships afloat. 

Even so, many people still refer to us 
as a gas pipeline company. 

That we were and still are, with the 
largest natural gas pipeline in the country. But 
gas transmission (18% of our 1973 revenues) 
is only one important part of our story. 

Which is why we're asking you to 
broaden your view of Tenneco. 

Think of us as accompany that is 
tackling the energy problem on many differ- 
ent fronts. Searching for oiland gas ona 
worldwide scale plus refining and marketing 
(21% of revenues). Developing a practical 
technology for turning coal into pipeline 
quality gas and synthetic oil and, ina joint 
venture with Westinghouse, preparing to 
manufacture offshore floating nuclear 
power plants on an assembly line basis. 

In manufacturing (39% of revenues), 
see us as the company whose Newport News 
Shipbuilding is expanding to build mammoth 
liquefied natural gas tankers and ultra-large 
crude carriers to bring the energy home. 

As the company whose J | Case Divi- 
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MANUFACTURING 


sion is turning out fleets of heavy-duty con- 
struction equipment and farm tractors to meet 
our nation’s building and agricultural needs. 

As the company whose Walker 
Manufacturing is producing auto exhaust 
systems for one out of every four cars on the 
road today. And is under contract to supply 
catalytic emission control hardware to a 
major auto manufacturer. 

See us as the company whose 
Chemicals Division (8% of revenues) is a 
major supplier of versatile plastics. And whose 
Packaging Corporation of America (8% of 
revenues) supplies shipping containers and 
cartons to 300 of the 500 largest U.S. 
corporations. 

In agriculture and land development, 
(6% of revenues), as the company that is 
packing and marketing farm fresh vegetables, 
raisins, almonds, and dates under the 
name Sun Giant®. And Tenneco Realty 
is developing whole new communities. 

Think of us as the company whose total 
salesgrewfrom$2.6to$3.9 billionsince 1970. 

See us as Tenneco. A lot of company. 
In a lot of ways. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 


lTenneco 











The Alums Are Restless 


T. Harding Jones (Princeton, °72) is 
not happy with his alma mater. Nei- 
ther is Shelby Cullom Davis (Princeton, 
30), US. Ambassador to Switzerland 
Or Asa S. Bushnell (Princeton, °21), 
former director of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. They mourn the decline of 
the eating clubs, the admission of wom- 
en students, the opening of campus ac- 
tivities to local residents. Says Jones 
“It’s painful to see so much of the old tra- 
dition stripped away.” 

To oppose what they see as misguid- 
ed administration policy at Princeton, 
the disgruntled grads have formed an or- 
ganization called the Concerned Alumni 
of Princeton (CAP). The counter-alum- 
ni group publishes Prospect, a handsome 
32-page, trimonthly magazine that is 
headed by Jones and is directed to rais- 
ing issues that members say are ignored 
by the Princeton Alumni Weekly. So far 
$200,000 in alumni contributions has 
rolled in to finance the magazine. 

The Princetonians are not alone in 
their disenchantment with campus 
changes. At Yale a group of alumni and 
students have formed Lux et Veritas Inc 
(Light and Truth—Yale’s Latin motto) 
to protest what they see as “a monop- 
oly of one viewpoint—leftist.” The 
group, which sends mailings to 35,000 
Yale alumni, believes that the conser- 
vative viewpoint is not sufficiently rep- 
resented in the university, which should 
be a “free marketplace for ideas.” 

Impact Felt. A similar organization 
has been started among Stanford alum- 
ni, spearheaded by Lowell W. Barry, a 
wealthy retired businessman. Called the 
New Founders League, it has—among 
other things—raised a ruckus over the 
showing of porno films on campus and 
a fraternity raffle of a nude dancer. Says 
Barry: “Some things like that happen 
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on almost any campus, but there was a 
tendency, before our impact was felt, to 
be entirely too indifferent.” 

The dissident alumni movement 
started in the late 1960s, when conser- 
vative grads and students began to or- 
ganize to counter the antiwar movement 
and politicizing of the campuses. The 
groups are motivated in about equal 
measure by political conservatism and 
nostalgia, and by a strong tinge of so- 
cial snobbery, One CAP appeal for sup- 
port wistfully calls for the “early con- 
solidation—not of the Old Princeton, 
not of what is being recognized as the 
New Princeton, but of the Best of All 
Possible Princetons.” What that might 
mean is unclear. What it 
most certainly does not 
mean is girls in the dorm, a 
Gay Alliance on campus, 
allowing older citizens to 
audit courses, or a sex-blind 
policy on admissions, which 
Princeton adopted last year 

College officials frankly 
find the dissident grads a 
headache (“A pain in the 
ass is probably closer,” says 
one Stanford administra- 
tor). They resent the old 
grads’ tendency to play fast 
and recklessly with the 
truth and to make a cause 
célébre out of every campus 
incident. There is also a fear 
that the grads might sabo- 
tage alumni contributions 
“For many of the alum- 

says Princeton Soci- 
Professor Marvin 
who headed the 
that recom- 
mended the open-admis- 
sions policy on women, 
“Princeton is remembered 
as a time of beauty in their 


ni.” 
ology 
Bressler, 
committee 


lives. Some are hopelessly in love with 
their youth. But you cannot maintain 
an institution that has been the preserve 
ofa hereditary aristocracy—nor do most 
alumni wish to do so.” Disgruntled grads 
or no, he adds, Princeton will go right 
on responding to the pressures of a 
changing society 


The “Hortonville 84” 


From his shop, Butcher Mike 
Arendt looked out across Main Street to 
the aging building that serves as head- 
quarters for the town’s striking teachers 
Then he lowered his voice and measured 
his words carefully: “If it’s not settled 
soon, the townspeople are getting ready 
to take things into their own hands.” 

At the red brick Hortonville Com- 
munity School, Sheriff Calvin Spice and 
eight of his Outagamie County deputies 
sat in unmarked patrol cars, watching 
striking teachers walk the picket line 
As cars of newly hired, strike-breaking 
teachers arrived, the pickets clustered 
around and taunted them with cries of 
“Scabby!” and “Traitor!” Said Sheriff 
Spice: “Nothing has happened yet, but 
a lot of people are afraid that it might.” 

For the past ten weeks, the tiny Wis- 
consin community of Hortonville (pop 
1,524) has been the scene ofa bitterly di- 
visive dispute between 84 district teach- 
ers and the school board that has turned 
neighbor against neighbor, caused doz- 
ens of arrests, and touched off a wave 
of vandalism. Windows in the strike 
headquarters have been smashed. Strik- 
ing teachers, their replacements and 
board members have been victims of 
threatening phone calls and tire slash- 
ings, and their homes sprayed with 
paint. The school is kept locked while 
classes are in session, and parents pa- 
trol the halls and guard the entrances 
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HORTONVILLE TEACHERS DEMONSTRATING 








Clang! clang! clang! 
go The Talkies. 







Sound movies 
you make yourself - 
even on vacation. 









7 e 
[his year, bring more of at 
your vacation home. In The 7. 
Talkies! 
=: 


The Talkies are sound 





movies you make yourself with 
the new easy-to-operate Kodak 
Ektasound mov ie camera. It's 
a compact movie Camera as 
travelling cameras should be 
lhe sound is recorded right 
inside the camera —it's the only 
equipment you have to carry. 
The film comes in a car- : 
tridge so it's easy to load. All you 
do is plug in the mike, press a 
button and youre making 
Talkies, indoors and out, night and day without movie lights. 
When you get home, you can enjoy your Talkies on the Kodak 
Ektasound movie projector. It's got good looks and easy channel- 
threading. But, best of all, it’s got sound 
Kodak Ektasound movie cameras start at less than $190: 
Ektasound movie projectors from less than $235. See them at your 
photo dealer's before you take your next big trip. A vacation worth Kodak Ektasound 


taking once 1s worth taking again and again. In The Talkies movie cameras and projectors 


Prices are subject to change without 
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Only Northwest 
can fly you to Tokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 
hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * 


Wide-cabin comfort, too. 

Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s 
between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 


Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. 


New York 8:30am 747 
10:00am 747 

Washington,D.C. 7:30am ** 

10:20am 747 


Chicago 10:00 am 
12:10pm 747 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:05am 747 
11:35am ** 
Los Angeles 7:40am 747 
1:35pm 747 
San Francisco 10:00am 747 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:40pm 747 
Anchorage 3:10pm 747 
Honolulu 1:20pm 747 
5:00pm 747 
**Via connections °$2.50 charge on international flights 
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EDUCATION 


Eighty of the 1,935 students in the con- 
solidated school have withdrawn and 
enrolled elsewhere, some in a tutorial 
program run by the striking teachers. 

Hortonville seems an unusual set- 
ling for an angry labor battle. Immacu- 
lately kept dairy farms, interspersed 
with scattered forests and sparkling 
streams, dot the countryside. "But the 
farmers and pulp-mill workers tend to 
be bedrock conservatives (oldtimers still 
revere the late Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy, who grew up in Grand Chute twelve 
miles away), and anti-union sentiment 
runs high 

Thus, when the town’s teachers 
walked out on strike in March after fail- 
ing in 14 months of negotiations to reach 
a contract, the school board was in no 
mood to compromise; it fired all of the 
teachers and hired substitutes. The 
harsh action—unprecedented in Wis- 
consin—transformed a dispute over rou- 
tine work issues and a small difference 
in salary (the union asked a base wage 
of $8,100; the board offered $7,900) into 
a major test of the state’s collective-bar- 
gaining law. That statute prohibits pub- 
lic employees from striking and has no 
provision for binding arbitration. 

Kept Apart. As a show of support 
for the “Hortonville 84°—as the fired 
teachers call themselves—500 Wiscon- 
sin teachers poured into town over the 
Easter recess, staging a mass march and 
blocking traffic with sitdowns. They 
were greeted by a truckload of self-styled 
vigilantes and a group of farmers, who 
met them at the school with canes and 
broom handles. Police managed to keep 
the two sides apart, but the ten days of 
turmoil resulted in 73 arrests (nearly all 
for obstructing law officers, with a few 
for disorderly conduct) 

Amid the heightened tensions, the 
striking teachers voted late last month 
to back down on every issue—with the 
condition that they be given back their 
jobs. The board turned them down. As 
Board President Roger Weihing, 41, told 
TIME Correspondent Richard Wood- 
bury last week: “People were shocked 
and turned off by a lot of their tactics 
There are a lot of teachers we don’t want 
back in school.” This time, the board's 
intransigence caused some supporters to 
have second thoughts. As Sheriff Spice 
put it: “There was bullheadedness on 
both sides. Now they've both backed 
themselves into a corner.” 

The next round promises to be a 
long, drawn-out battle in the courts. Two 
weeks ago, Outagamie County Judge 
R. Thomas Cane directed the board to 
fill all present openings with teachers 
who had been fired, and five were re- 
hired. But the order leaves unsettled 
both the contract and the rehiring of the 
others. As the strikers mapped plans last 
week for mass demonstrations in June, 
others in Hortonville expressed dismay 
at what the dispute had done to their 
once-tranquil community. Said Mrs 
Ann Milleren: “Such a hatred has 
grown. The scars will be a long time 
healing.” 
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New Attack on Abortion 


The jury for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on their oath present that 
Kenneth Edelin ... did assault and beat 
a certain person, to wit: a male child de- 
scribed to the said jurors as baby boy 
(blank) and by such assault and beating 
did kill the said person. 


The indictment against Kenneth 
Edelin, 35, the first black chief resident 
in obstetrics and gynecology at Boston 
City Hospital, is more dramatic than ac- 
curate. No one seriously believes that 
the popular physician beat a baby to 
death. Nor does anyone take literally 
the charges that four of Edelin’s col- 
leagues exhumed human bodies to get 





RESEARCHER SABATH IN LABORATORY AT BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 


protested to both the hospital and the 
Boston city council. Sensitive to the po- 
litical pressures in the heavily Roman 
Catholic city, the council scheduled 
hearings on the B.C.H. research. The 
meetings produced an outpouring of 
anti-abortion sentiment, and the council 
responded by calling for a criminal in- 
vestigation. 

District Attorney Garrett Byrne, a 
22-year incumbent facing a tough pri- 
mary fight, was happy to provide it. His 
office conducted an eight-month study 
of abortions at the hospital and then 
charged the researchers and Dr. Leon- 
ard Berman, a pathologist who supplied 
them with fetal tissue, with the unau- 
thorized use of a body. The investigators 
also came upon the records of Edelin, 


KEN KOBRE 
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A case of political opportunism, not criminal activity. 


tissues for a series of studies conducted 
at the hospital. Yet in a brace of cases 
that could have far-reaching implica- 
tions for research as well as women’s 
rights, all stand indicted. Edelin, who 
performed a demonstrably legal abor- 
tion, is accused of manslaughter; his fel- 
low physicians are charged with violat- 
ing an 1814 law against grave robbing. 

Ever since the Supreme Court struck 
down restrictive state abortion laws in 
1973, anti-abortionists have been seek- 
ing ways to attack the decision. Last 
June they found an opportunity. Three 
Boston City Hospital researchers—Drs. 
Agneta Philipson, L.D. Sabath and Da- 
vid Charles—described in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine their exper- 
iments to determine how effectively two 
antibiotics designed to treat congenital 
syphilis passed through the placenta 
from mother to fetus. To get their re- 
sults, they had administered the drugs 
to women who had come to the hos- 
pital for abortions and then measured 
the levels of the medicines in the abort- 
ed fetuses. 

The article aroused the Boston- 
based Value of Life Committee, which 
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one of only two doctors at B.C.H. will- 
ing to perform abortions. In October 
1973, Edelin used a saline injection to 
abort a woman believed to be 20 weeks 
pregnant. When the procedure failed to 
end the pregnancy, he performed a hys- 
terotomy, a form of caesarean section, 
delivering a fetus that pathologists es- 
timated to be between 22 and 24 weeks 
old. Despite Edelin’s insistence that the 
fetus was dead on delivery, the D.A. 
charged the doctor with manslaughter. 

The indictments shocked doctors. “I 
just can’t believe that I’ve been arrest- 
ed, fingerprinted and mug shot for try- 
ing to find a way to prevent congenital 
syphilis,” says Dr. Sabath. Hospital per- 
sonnel were equally upset. Staff protests 
forced B.C.H. trustees to reverse their 
decision to suspend Edelin. 

The doctors probably will not be 
convicted of the charges. Neil Chayet, 
one of their attorneys, insists that the 
D.A. must prove that the aborted fetus- 
es were human bodies as defined by law 
rather than fetuses with the potential of 
human life; he contends that such proof 
is impossible under Supreme Court rul- 
ings. In Edelin’s case, the D.A. must 
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show that the fetus he removed was alive 
upon delivery and could have been 
maintained by reasonable efforts. 

Nonetheless, the impact of the in- 
dictments is enormous. Scientists rou- 
tinely use fetal tissues in essential stud- 
ies of diseases ranging from chicken pox 
to cancer. Some—at least in Massachu- 
setts—may now be reluctant to do any 
further work with fetal tissue. 

The indictments have increased sup- 
port for bills before the Massachusetts 
legislature that would require physicians 
to try to extend the lives of even un- 
viable fetuses and forbid experiments 
like the ones for which the doctors were 
indicted. The case has also worked a 
hardship on Boston’s poor. Despite its 
limitations, overworked B.C.H. has been 
one of the few places in the city where 
those who could not afford to pay could 
end unwanted pregnancies. As a result 
of the indictments, the hospital has for- 
bidden abortions except in medical and 
psychiatric emergencies. 


Milk Without Misery 


Rich in nutrients—protein, miner- 
als, vitamins and calories (150 per 8-oz. 
glass)—milk is considered one of the 
most essential foods. But not everyone 
benefits from drinking it. Surprisingly 
many people—including perhaps as 
many as 75% of American blacks—lack 
the enzyme that enables others to di- 
gest one of the most important ingre- 
dients of milk: lactose, or milk sugar. 
Milk gives many of these people severe 
diarrhea. 

Researchers have attempted to re- 
move the lactose from milk. That so- 
lution is both expensive and self-defeat- 
ing because it lowers the milk’s vitamin 
content. Two University of Rhode Is- 
land researchers have announced a 
more practical recipe. Dr. Arthur Rand, 
a professor of food chemistry, and James 
Hourigan, a graduate assistant, have de- 
veloped a process for changing lactose 
into glucose and galactose, two simple 
sugars that most people can digest. The 
process could enable millions to drink 
milk without misery. 

The Rhode Island researchers add 
small quantities of the enzyme lactase 
to milk. The result is a low-lactose milk 
that can be consumed directly, convert- 
ed to yogurt or cheese, or dried to make 
other milk-based food products. The 
new product is slightly sweeter than un- 
processed whole milk, which may make 
it unpalatable to some. But it offers im- 
portant advantages over earlier lactose- 
free milk products: it has the same ca- 
loric and nutritive values as whole milk 
and is cheap to produce. Because the en- 
zyme they used is already available com- 
mercially, the researchers believe that 
their process could be performed simul- 
taneously with pasteurization—at a cost 
of less than a penny a quart. 
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The idea was to give you 
super room service. 


So we've made a super telephone system 
for your Bell Telephone Company. 


The Bell System wanted to give ad 
you the kind of luxury telephone 
services you expect in a big-city hotel 

Even when you're not staying in 
a big-city hotel 

So Western Electric got together 


with Bell Laboratories and hotel services 


your Bell Telephone Company, Z af And a special light on 

and came up with sophisticated. q the telephone that lets you 

modular switching equipment / know there's a message waiting 

that even small motels can afford . It can be installed with as few as 
This new Private Branch Exchange 40 lines, and grow all the way to 400. 

offers you many conveniences And it meets the special needs of 
Like direct dialing for local calls many businesses besides motels 


@) Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 





This new PBxX is just one of 
a family of our many different 
business telephone systems. Sys- 
tems that range from tiny, 10-line 
units to high-capacity installations 
with 4,000 lines or more 

All are made to extraordinary 
standards of quality for your local 
Bell Telephone Company —by 
the people at Western Electric 

We're at the heart of the 
Bell System 

We make things that bring 
people closer 
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Where the Spirit Listeth 


It seemed like a partnership that 
could not miss. Composer-Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein and Choreographer 
Jerome Robbins, who created an au- 
thentic American dance classic in Fancy 
Free (1944) and later joined forces on 
Broadway's evergreen Wesr Side Story, 
were collaborating on a new work for 
the first time in nearly 17 years. In the 
season of The Exorcist, their theme had 
a certain built-in appeal: the ancient 
Jewish folk myth of the dybbuk, a wan- 
dering spirit of a dead person that in- 
vades and inhabits the body of a living 
man or woman. So what could go wrong? 

The answer, alas, is quite a lot. Dyb- 
buk, which was given its world premiére 
at Lincoln Center last week by the New 
York City Ballet, is a wan and murky 
evocation of the Hasidic legend that is 
all but drowned in a sea of pretentious 
metaphysical subfusc. The dybbuk story, 
a ghetto version of Romeo and Juliet giv- 
en classic shape in Shloime Ansky’s 1916 
Yiddish play, involves the star-crossed 
lovers named Channon and Leah. Once 
their fathers had taken a vow that some 
day their children should wed. By the 
time boy meets girl, the vow has been 
forgotten, Leah’s family has become 
wealthy, and Channon is merely a poor 
rabbinical student. When Leah's father 
arranges a more suitable match, Chan- 
non in desperation invokes the kabbalah 
—the body of medieval Jewish esoteric 
teachings—and is possessed by the evil 
spirit that he conjures up. In Channon’s 
body, the dybbuk appears at Leah’s wed- 
ding to claim her. Religious elders exor- 
cise the spirit, but Leah dies, 
unable to live without the 
man she truly loves. 

Bernstein and Robbins 
have used the old story mere- 
ly as a point of departure 
Their Dybbuk is a sequence 
of abstract, related dance ep- 
isodes that imply but do not 
explicitly contain a narrative 
structure. All this would be 
fine had not the collaborators 
approached their task with 
such owlish solemnity. Se- 
quences of the ballet are de- 
scribed in the program notes 
as if they were stages of a sa- 
cred liturgy rather than parts 
of an evening's entertain- 
ment. For instance, a rather 
ordinary set of variations for 
male dancers is summed up 
as “The Quest for Secret Pow- 
ers.” In this case, rite does not 
make might. 

Composer Bernstein con- 
tends that there is a mystical 
relationship between the oc- 
cult numerology of the kab- 
balah and his 50-minute 
score. In fact, the Dybbuk 
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music is a bland, pseudo-modern pas- 
tiche—a murmuring of Mahler here, a 
shriek of Stravinsky there, stray leitmo- 
tifs of Hasidic melody to suggest ethni- 
city. Robbins’ choreography matches 
the music, sometimes cliché for cliché 
When the orchestra explodes in a burst 
of Yiddish song, dancers sway sinuously, 
as ifata ghetto wedding. There are great 
yaps of brass at Big Moments of high 
stress; on stage, the performers thrust 
splayed hands to the skies or to the au- 
dience as if they had just discovered 
Martha Graham 

By far the finest segments of Dyb- 
buk are the smoldering pas de deux for 
principal dancers Patricia McBride and 
Helgi Tomasson. Robbins has a flair for 
creating love duets that seem like ex- 
tended caresses, and these are among 
his most lyric inventions. The role of 
Leah is danced to near perfection by Mc- 
Bride—City Ballet’s reigning ballerina 
in fact if not in title—who adds some al- 
luring fire to her customary ice man- 
ner. Tomasson, a smallish man with a 
precise, understated style, is splendid as 
her tender, obsessed lover. 

Yet even their dancing triumph is 
marred by another of Dybbuk’s striking 
defects: the costumes. McBride’s flowing 
white gown is apt for a lovelorn bride, 
but Tomasson courts her while encased 
in a shapeless kaftan that looks like a 
bleached potato sack. In both the holy- 
place and exorcism scenes, male danc- 
ers wear diaphanous black cloaks over 
white body suits that ludicrously resem- 
ble Frederick’s of Hollywood negligees 

It would be easy enough to improve 
upon Dybbuk's effete, stagy décor. But 


PATRICIA McBRIDE & HELGI TOMASSON IN DYBBUK 





it is hard to imagine what Robbins—on 
his record, the most gifted of America’s 
native-son choreographers—might do to 
enliven the content of the dance itself, 
which seems possessed of too little spir- 
it rather than too much ® John T. Elson 


New Role for Nureyev_ 


Across Lincoln Center at Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera House, an eve- 
ning of sheer visceral joy was conjured 
up by Britain’s Royal Ballet. The chief 
magician was Rudolf Nureyev, the com- 
pany’s conspicuous permanent guest art- 
ist. Following Kenneth MacMillan’s dis- 
appointing Manon, which inaugurated 
the Royal's five-week New York—Wash- 
ington, D.C. season, Nureyev scored a 
double success. He danced an impressive 
debut in the comic ballet La Fille Mal 
Gardée. On the other half of the pro- 
gram was a scene from La Bayardére 
the “white ballet” he restaged at Cov- 
ent Garden in 1963 

La Bayardére is a richly eccentric 
embodiment of classic Russian ballet 
Glistening white spirits of Indian temple 
dancers unfold before a bereaved lover 
(Anthony Dowell) in slowly revolving 
multiple-image arabesques—728 in all 
Such a repetitious maneuver is exquisite 
torture for the corps de ballet, but it 
danced with a purity of feeling and taut- 
ness of leg muscle that did not falter. Nu- 
reyev’s staging was a light modern gloss 
on the original Petipa choreography. It 
was also an exercise in personal nostal- 
gia: La Bayardeére is the crown jewel of 
the Leningrad Kirov Ballet where Nure- 
yev was trained 

La Fille Mal Gardée rep- 
resents a total contrast in 
mood. In the Royal's English 
version, choreographed by 
Sir Frederick Ashton, it is 
like an animated John Con- 
stable landscape. The story 
tells of the romance between 
young Farmer Colas (Nure- 
yev) and Lise (Merle Park) 
daughter of the ambitious 
widow Simone. With English 
country dancing and an intri- 
cate cavort around a May- 
pole, it is by no means all Nu- 
reyev’s show. The familiar 
danseur noble, burning with 
erotic fervor, vanished. In his 
place was an impish rustic, 
playing cat’s cradle, explod- 
ing from a stack of wheat 
bundles. At 36, Nureyev has 
acquired a new maturity; his 
dancing is less mannered. In 
solo work he seems eerily to 
be improvising—as if he were 
taking each leap for the first 
time. And he is trying out 
new roles: clown prince, for 
instance, rather than swan 
prince 
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An Evangelical Ascends 


The Primate of All England and 
spiritual leader of the 46 million An- 
glicans on six continents is appointed 
in a peculiarly secular fashion The 
Prime Minister of England (in the case 
of Harold Wilson, a Congregationalist) 
submits a single name to the Queen, who 
as head of the church makes the ritual 
nomination. To be sure, the Prime Min- 
ister has received advice from church 
leaders, but only after the Queen’s ap- 
proval is the name sent, for pro forma 
church election, to the dean and chap- 
ter of the historic see of Canterbury. 

F. Donald Coggan, 64, 
named by the Queen last week 
as the 101st Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, may be the last primate 
chosen by this method. He will 
take over from A. Michael Ram- 
sey, who will retire in November 
at the age of 70, a church that is 
struggling to gain greater inde- 
pendence from the state* and, 
above all, to survive despite the 
enormous apathy among its 
members. 

The choice was not unex- 
pected among either ecclesias- 
tics or London bookmakers, who 
were giving Coggan 2 to | odds 
at the time of his nomination. 
As the Archbishop of York, he 
has been Britain's second-rank- 
ing churchman since 1961, and 
he is known as a fine preacher, 
administrator and scholar. An- 
other leading candidate was 
Bishop John Howe, who admin- 
isters the worldwide Anglican 
Consultative Council and who, 
at 53, may yet have a chance at 
the top post. Coggan is gener- 
ally viewed as an interim lead- 
er; he is expected to follow Ram- 
sey’s precedent and retire at 70, 
which will give him only five 
years in office. Meanwhile oth- 
er, younger bishops will be sea- 
soned, and a logical successor 
emerge. 

The Church Times, England's lead- 
ing Anglican publication, praised Cog- 
gan as a man of “true evangelistic zeal 
and fervor” who was taking on a job 
that was “no bed of roses.” Wrote Mer- 
vyn Stockwood, the liberal and noncon- 
formist Bishop of Southwark, in the Lon- 
don Times: “I placed Donald Coggan 
at the top of the list. [He] is well aware 
of the problems that confront a gener- 
ation that has been reared in a scien- 
tific era ... [He] is increasingly aware 
*Ramsey was one of the chief architects of the 
church's program to seek greater autonomy A 
General Synod with broader legislative powers 
than the previously existing Church Assembly was 
established during his tenure. Last February the 
Synod voted to ask Parliament to grant the church 
greater control over its worship. Parliament is ¢x- 


pected to give its approval, and the church will 
then begin to move slowly away from the state 


may 


of the need for the church to concern it- 
self with practical affairs.” Others 
praised Coggan’s efficiency and admin- 
istrative abilities. “A theologian with a 
tape recorder handy for prompt dicta- 
tion, and a meticulousness equal to that 
of any managing director,” wrote Ba- 
den Hickman in The Guardian. A few 
years ago Coggan took the unprecedent- 
ed step of hiring a management con- 
sultant to streamline his diocese at York. 

Coggan is not considered in Ram- 
sey’s league as an intellectual, but he 
has excellent credentials. He earned a 
double first at Cambridge, has written 
nine books and coordinated the trans- 
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NEW ANGLICAN LEADER F. DONALD COGGAN 
He wanted to say his prayers and talk with his wife. 


lation of the New English Bible from 
Greek and Hebrew. A teacher of Semit- 
ic languages, he once responded gra- 
ciously to an introduction by a Jewish 
lord mayor of London with a discourse 
in Hebrew. Bespectacled and gray- 
haired, Coggan has a quietly appealing 
air of informality; he is as open and re- 
laxed as Ramsey is reserved. A family 
man (two daughters, one a teacher in 
England, the other a missionary doctor 
in Pakistan), Coggan delayed replying 
to Prime Minister Wilson’s offer for four 
days. “There were those who wanted a 
quicker answer, but I said, “No, come 
off it. I want to say my prayers and I 
want to talk with my wife, who, after 
all, shares the work with me.’ ” 

Coggan began his career in a work- 
ing-class parish, and asa bishop has kept 
contact with ordinary folk by visiting 





breweries. mines and shipyards. He oc- 
casionally dons a cassock, but generally 
wears a simple pin-stripe suit with pur- 
ple vest. Says he: “ “Your Grace’ and all 
that doesn’t mean very much to me. It’s 
not the label on the bottle but what's in- 
side that matters.” 

The most striking fact about Cog- 
gan is that he is the first product of the 
church’s Evangelical (Low Church) 
wing to become primate since John Bird 
Sumner was appointed 126 years ago. 
The Evangelicals, who stem from the 
Evangelical Revival of the 18th centu- 
ry, generally lean to Calvinist theolo- 
gy, hold to individual conversion and 
biblical authority, and stress 
preaching more than ritual. 
Though they sometimes seem 
like Anglo-Baptists, the Angli- 
can Evangelicals are generally 
not of the Billy Graham “hot 
gospel” stripe. Coggan was 
trained at an Evangelical sem- 
inary and taught at two others, 
in Toronto and London. Since 
he became a bishop in 1956, he 
has avoided party entangle- 
ments and is viewed today as a 
solid churchman popular with 
all elements. However, his ori- 
entation is evident in his con- 
cern for preaching, his longtime 
presidency of the world union of 
Bible societies, his interest in the 
“Feed the Minds” campaign to 
supply Christian reading to new- 
ly literate peoples, and his major 
recent project, “Call to the 
North,” an attempt to spread the 
Gospel in the north of England. 

Actually, a bit of evangelistic 
flair could prove useful in a 
church that is steadily losing its 
historical grip on the nation. Al- 
though the Church of England 
claims a baptized membership of 
28 million people,* only 2.6 mil- 
lion are active enough to vote on 
parish affairs, and a mere 1.8 
million worship at Easter. An 
equally important sign of church mal- 
aise is the declining interest in church 
work. Only 373 men entered the min- 
istry in 1973, compared with 636 ten 
years before. 

Ramsey, with his bobbing eyebrows 
and familiar stutter, was a colorful man 
whom Hollywood might have cast in the 
archiepiscopal role. No evangelist, he 
was primarily interested in ecumenism, 
theology and social issues. Appropriate- 
ly for a High Church man, his major ac- 
complishment was his rapprochement 
with Roman Catholicism, which led to 
agreements on the Eucharist and the 
ministry by a joint theological commis- 
sion. His major failure, perhaps, was the 
*Outside England, the countries with the largest 
numbers of Anglicans (or Episcopalians) are Aus- 


tralia, 3.7 million; the U.S., 3.2 million: South Af- 
rica and Uganda, 1.3 million each 
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defeat of his plan to merge with the 
Methodists, England's third largest 
church group after the Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics; the Anglican General 
Synod turned down Ramsey's proposal. 
In social outlook, Ramsey usually gave 
firm support to Third World causes, at- 
tacking not only South African apart- 
heid but also Britain’s curb on immi- 
gration of Kenyan Asians with British 
passports. In one rash moment, he in- 
formed the government that it would be 
morally right to send troops to protect 
the rights of black Rhodesians against 
the white regime 

Some younger churchmen find 
Ramsey's successor too conservative 
Coggan is horrified by the spread of por- 
nography and has spoken of Britain as 
a “sick society” that would become 
healthy when “it starts living by some 
rules again. There’s a lot to be said for 
the Ten Commandments.” But he has 
publicly advocated more compassionate 
treatment of homosexuals, and is far 
from indifferent to poverty and racial 
problems in England and abroad. “This 
insular island must have its attention 
drawn to the Third World and its 
needs,” Coggan said last week, and as 
for apartheid, he has publicly stated that 
it is incompatible with Christian beliefs 

Open Question. Coggan supported 
Ramsey’s Methodist merger plan, and 
he now sees that effort as part of a “larg- 
er unity program” encompassing all 
Christians. Indeed, his own Call to the 
North program involves 52 denomina- 
tional leaders, including Catholics and 
Salvation Army workers, who meet reg- 
ularly at York to discuss how best to 
spread the word of God. Coggan appears 
receptive to the ordination of women, a 
practice that has never occurred in An- 
glicanism except for a handful of cases 
in Hong Kong. “It is now an open ques- 
tion,” Coggan says. “The emotions are 
less and the intelligent approach has in- 
creased—I would not be surprised to see 
it happening in the next five years.” Like 
Ramsey, he wants expanded church 
power in the appointment of bishops and 
the right to change the liturgy without 
Parliament's approval. He opposes to- 
tal “disestablishment,” however, be- 
cause “a radical break would be taken 
as a sign of abandonment of the Chris- 
tian faith on the part of the nation.” 

Coggan faces the church's enormous 
problems with optimism. He may have 
to preside over half-empty pews but he 
calls them half-full. Anyone who thinks 
the church is dying “needs his head ex- 
amined,” he remarked last year. “If they 
could see what is going on, they would 
say how very lively the church is in many 
places.” Because of his probable short 
term of office, he is already dismissed 
by some as a caretaker leader—as Pope 
John XXIII was when he was en- 
throned. With typical good spirits, Cog- 
gan responds that “caretaker” is a 
“splendid title. There is a saying in the 
New Testament, ‘Take care of the 
Church of God,’ and that is something 
which I am very proud to do.” 
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Minolta helps you 
celebrate the morning. 


You can find the wonder in a new day with a camera that doesn’t 
hold you back, a camera fast enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

From the moment you pick it up, you’re comfortable with a Minolta 
SR-T. This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on mood 
and insight. The viewfinder gives you all the information needed for correct 
exposure and focusing. Because you never have to look away from the finder 
to adjust a Minolta SR-T, you're ready to catch the one photograph that 
could never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “‘fish- 
eye"’ wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Next time you're up with the dawn, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. For 
more information, see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 200 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


2 


When identified by a factory-sealed “M" tag, Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corp. against defects in workmanship and materials for two years trom date of purchase, excluding 
user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the war- 
ranty peried, postpaid, securely packaged, including $2. for mailing, handling and insurance. 
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A Place in the Sun 


Spokane, in the wheat and lumber 
country of eastern Washington State, 
was named for an Indian tribe called 
“children of the sun.” Until recently, 
however, the 100-year-old city was grad- 
ually falling under the shadow of urban 
blight. Now one of the few internation- 
ally sanctioned expositions held in the 
US. since the great New York World's 
Fair of 1939 has helped Spokane (pop. 
180,000) become once again a sunny 
place for children—and their beguiled 
parents. 

Expo 74 is devoted to “celebrating 
tomorrow's fresh new environment” 
—and environmental planning had to 
begin at home. A tangle of railroad 
tracks, trestles, unsightly warehouses 
and a Skid Road in a 55-acre central 
city area were cleared for the Expo 74 
site. Ramshackle structures on two is- 
lands in the Spokane River were also 
razed, and the polluted river was cleaned 
up so that now, surging green and foamy 
through the fair site, it is a major at- 
traction, complete with falls that can be 
crossed by overhead gondolas. 

Fresco Feeling. Though it isa small 
fair by New York or Montreal stan- 
dards, Spokane’s Expo has a number of 
imaginatively designed pavilions. The 
$11.5 million U.S. pavilion dominates 
the site. Its theme: “Earth does not be- 
long to man; man belongs to the earth.” 
Umbrellaed by a translucent vinyl can- 
opy that would cover nearly two football 
fields but does not touch the ground, the 
pavilion inside has an al fresco feeling 
and a cinema with the largest screen in 
the world (nine stories wide, six stories 
high). It features a film on US. ecology 
that opens with a soaring, swooping 
flight into the Grand Canyon and winds 
up with a rip-roaring raft ride down the 
Colorado River. Another section, called 
“The Consumer and the Environment,” 
has as displays a collection ofabandoned 
consumer goods and an assemblage of 
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WATER MISUSE EXHIBIT IN U.S. PAVILION 
To instruct and beguile. 


old bathtubs and sinks around a foun- 
tain, illustrating, in Pop art fashion, 
Americans’ prodigal waste of water. 

Among the nine other national pa- 
vilions, the $3 million, 62,000-sq.-ft. So- 
viet building is the most popular. The 
building is a visual delight, from the en- 
trance, prefaced by pools, fountains and 
water plants, to a riverfront restaurant, 
supervised by a chef who presides over 
the best chicken Kiev this side of Len- 
ingrad. It has huge, non-Stakhanovite 
art montages, three movie theaters, an 
exhibition of Armenian archaeological 
artifacts and, in keeping with Expo's 
theme, ingenious models of air- and wa- 
ter-purification systems. 

For children, particularly, another 
delight is the “Folk Life Festival,” which 
is devoted to U.S. and Canadian ethnic 





groups and their crafts. In one section, 
aromatic with Scottish haggis* acook- 
ing, clansmen show how to make bag- 
pipes, boots, quilts and kilts, and invite 
youngsters to join in. In another section 
there are Indian tepees and longhouses, 
and a sluice where kids can pan for gold 
The youngsters can also learn the art of 
boatbuilding while they watch skilled 
workmen construct a full-size craft. 

Outdoor Restaurant. The Japa- 
nese, who spent more than $1 million 
for their pavilion, have included a pris- 
tine Nipponese garden with a languid 
stream flowing through it like a haiku. 
Australia, concerned with its environ- 
ment, candidly displays its depreda- 
tions of wallabies and alligators as 
well as other species unique to its island- 
continent. In all the other national ex- 
hibits—those of West Germany (featur- 
ing a movie of the ruined Rhine), the 
Philippines, Iran, Canada, Nationalist 
China (with a spectacular cinema, a dis- 
play of art objects and performers cel- 
ebrating such occasions as Confucius’ 
birthday) and South Korea, which has 
indoor and outdoor spicy-food restau- 
rants—the environmental theme is in- 
telligently and honestly presented. 

The Spokane Expo has already at- 
tracted a half-million visitors—far more 
than city officials had expected. More- 
over, when the fair ends in November, 
it will leave the city with a new 2,700- 
seat opera house (in the $11.9 million 
Washington State pavilion), convention 
facilities, the Canada Park, the Boeing 
Amphitheater (as a civic center) and the 
Bavarian Gardens, a decagon of glass, 
fir and larch housing a German restau- 
rant. In return for the $78.4 million cost 
of the fair, the city already boasts 7,200 
new jobs and a $200 million boost to 
the economy. More important, perhaps, 
Expo 74 will attract millions of people 
to a city that was well-named, and long 
abused, as a place for children and sun 


*A mixture of animal intestines and oatmeal 
usually boiled in a sheep's stomach 
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The hows whys andwherefores of curing tobacco. 
They’re not sick, they’re fermenting. 


The word “curing” in tobacco is terribly misleading. Who coined the term and how it came into use is 
not known. Curing is the process of using heat to bring the moisture content of the leaves down from 
80% to 20%. lf the farmers didn’t cure their tobaccos you'd run out of matches trying to light your pipe. 

The heat used in curing is also the first step in fermenting. To ferment tobacco is to remove the harsh- 
ness and bring out the mildness. It lets all the honest flavor of the leaves come through. If it weren't for 
fermenting, even the most expensive pipe tobaccos in the world would taste like you were smoking cabbage. 










There’s no one best way to cure. 
There are four. 


Fire. Flue. Air. And Sun. The method used depends 
upon the weather conditions of the region. And, of 
course, the type of tobacco that is grown. All tobaccos 
are still mostly green when they are harvested. The 
farmer knows that when some yellow first appears it is 
time for curing, He removes the leaves from the stalk 
and exposes them to high temperatures. 


AIR CURING 


A tobacco farmer's 












barn doesn't hold hay. ‘ 

It hangs tobacco. ae a 
From the ceiling Seah 
almost to the floor. The barn’s 

roof and even itssidesare {"\_/4 ie: 
designed to open wide. Because, iy as 
in air curing, you need all the (_..”7 ie eo 
ventilation you can get. Se 


The tobacco leaves hang in there for about three 
months until they turn brown. The color tells the farmer 
that his leaves now have a naturally rich, semi-sweet taste 
and a mild aromatic personality. Air cured tobaccos are 
grown all over the world. But some of the best are born 
and bred in Kentucky, Tennessee, Malawi, Mexico and 


Brazil. 
FLUE CURING 
9 ? ; The high heat needed 
for flue curing comes from 
a central heating system 
on the floor of the barn. A 
blower fan evenly distri- 
butes the hot air through 
; flues. Flue cured tobaccos 
stay in the barn about a 
week until the leaves 
develop a honey yellow 
hue. All Virginia-type 
tobaccos, whether they're grown in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, South America, Africa or Asia are flue cured. 
The better pipe tobacco blends use flue cured leaves for 
their tangy taste. 

FIRE CURING 
This process might be 
more rightly called smoke 

curing. Because it's the 
smoke and vapor from 
smoldering hard-wood 
logs that give fire cured 
tobacco such a beautiful 
aroma. (They use a 
similar method to smoke 
hams. And you know what that does for taste and aroma. ) 
The tobacco leaves stay in the barn for about three 
months until they are as brown as dark mahagony. And 
have a delicious bouquet and a luscious fragrance. There 
are no finer fire cured tobaccos than the ones we buy in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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about pipes and pipe tobacco from our first advertisement. 






SUN CURING 

Sun curing is virtually 
a cottage industry in parts 
of Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and other Mediter- 
ranean countries. During 
June, July and August 
thousands of families can 
be seen stringing leaves of 
exotic Oriental tobaccos 
onto racks, These racks are kept in the fields and even the 
village streets so that the tobaccos may be exposed to the 
sun and shade, heat of day, cool of night. There they stay 
for about four weeks until they turn golden yellow. These 
sun cured tobaccos are prized for their natural aromatic 
qualities and wondrous flavor. 

Question: What would happen if a tobacco that should 
have gone through one type of curing was exposed to 
another method ? As an example, if flue cured tobacco 
were to be air cured? 

Answer: The tobacco would serve no purpose. The 
taste would be most unappealing. As a comparison, just 
imagine what a T-Bone steak would taste like if it were 
boiled instead of grilled. 






























Putting it 
all together 







Hand crafted 
pipe by Nording 
of Denmark 











To make an outstanding pipe tobacco the blend 
should consist of all four kinds: Fire cured. Air cured. 
Flue cured. And Sun cured. Knowing how much of each 
type is needed to produce a full, round taste is an art that 
comes with experience. Douwe Egberts has been blending 
superior tobaccos since 1753. That's experience. 









If you haven’t tried Amphora yet, we suggest you pick 
up a pouch. You're going to like its superb flavor. And 
your friends will appreciate its delightful aroma. 







Start with the best. Stay with the best. Holland's best. 
Amphora. 








We were greatly pleased to receive a stack of inquiries 






If you were one of those who did not write, but do have a 
question you'd like answered, drop a note to our president 
at: Douwe Egberts, Inc. 8943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 












It’s the kind of mail he likes to answer. 


BEETHOVEN 


Grand Illusions 


NAPOLEON SYMPHONY 
by ANTHONY BURGESS 
365 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Anyone who read A Clockwork Or- 
ange before having his eyeballs poached 
by Stanley Kubrick’s movie version 
knows Anthony Burgess as a writer with 
a hearty appetite for the cosmic bite into 
such subjects as original sin, good y. evil 
and spiritual sloth—not to mention the 
need for individual moral choice. He is 
also intimidatingly prolific and versatile 
Since 1956 he has written 20 novels, four 
books of criticism, a Shakespeare biog- 
raphy, a study of linguistics, dozens of 
critical articles and scores of bread-and- 
butter reviews 

A Burgess novel is frequently an em- 
barrassment of riches. a kind of con- 
spicuous consumption of exotic plot 
thickeners, linguistic games, disturbing 
tragicomedy, Manichaean trampoline 
acts and Christian and mythological 
symbolism. Thematically speaking, any- 
thing goes—as Burgess demonstrated 
three years ago in MF, a novel of con- 
temporary incest based on an Algonquin 
Indian myth. In his latest offering, Na- 
poleon Symphony, the author, who is also 
a serious composer, has reached for ev- 
erything from kazoos to pipe organs The 
result is a mock epic about the career of 
Napoleon Bonaparte that sometimes 
reads like Dickens, sometimes like 
Tennyson and Wordsworth, with an oc- 
casional gash of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ gold-vermilion. “The last section 
of the book is written in the style of Hen- 
ry James,” Burgess explains without a 
trace of solemnity, “because Henry 
James believed he was Napoleon when 
he was dying.” 

The novel itself is divided into four 
movements corresponding to the parts 
of Beethoven’s Third Symphony, “The 
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Eroica.”” (Beethoven originally dedicat- 
ed “The Eroica” to Napoleon, but tore 
up the dedication after the First Consul 
of France crowned himself Emperor.) 
At times the Burgess Bonaparte resem- 
bles a cross between Charles de Gaulle 
and Douglas MacArthur. At times he is 
an 18th century Mafia capo trying to 
manage overextended holdings and con- 
trol his greedy relatives. Burgess seeks 
to evoke the heaving spirit of the Na- 
poleonic age by rouging (and noiring) 
the historical facts with catchy dialogue 
and fantasy. As he points out in a clos- 
ing epistle to the reader, written in 
rhymed couplets 


My Ogre, though heroic, is grotesque, 
A sort of essay in the picaresque. 


All the principal historical players 
are carefully accounted for. To begin 
with, there are the women in N’s life 
First comes indolent Josephine cuckold- 
ing her warrior-husband while he is off 
subjugating the Mamelukes in Egypt 
Then his Empress—the mother of his 
only acknowledged son—homesick Ma- 
rie-Louise, who stuffs herself with Aus- 
trian chocolate and drinks coffee in clear 
violation of the Emperor's trade-war 
embargo. Napoleon’s mother, Madame 
Mére, casts a practical Corsican eye on 
ephemeral pomp and circumstance, 
while prudently stuffing gold in her 
socks. And of course Talleyrand ap- 
pears, ceaselessly tacking for advantage 
and trimming his sails at the hint of 
rough weather. 

On the broader screen of history, 
Burgess gets his effects by balancing 
the horrors of war with some of the ab- 
surdities of political power and private 
weaknesses. Napoleon is at times al- 
most lovable, particularly when he dis- 
covers that the people of France are so 
blinded by the myth of Bonaparte that 
they do not even recognize him when 
he chooses to walk the streets as an or- 
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dinary citizen. Burgess also locates Na- 
poleon’s own blind spots. On drama, 
for example: “Tragedy must never have 
chairs on the stage. Tragic characters 
never sit down.” And the Emperor's 
effort to abolish Europe's old aristocracy 
and nationalism, to create a unified Eu- 
rope under the banner of French En- 
lightenment and Gallic law, failed to 
take into account the primitive, nearly 
mystical origins of national identities 
His attitude and policies regarding the 
German states, for example, actually 
helped drive the Teutonic princes 
together. As a result, Napoleon helped 
lay the foundation for German nation- 
alism and France's conqueror, Bis- 
marck 

Burgess grants Napoleon both ge- 
nius and idealism, but he has great fun 
exploring the Emperor's lack of moral 
sensitivity and aesthetic judgment. As 
the torch carrier of the Enlightenment, 
a kind of social engineer who believed 
man was perfectible through political in- 
stitutions, Burgess’s Napoleon ignores 
the intransigent nature of evil. 

As Beethoven is supposed to have 
said when he retracted the dedication 
of “The Eroica,” “Held, nein (Hero, no}!” 
Burgess, the Christian moralist, appears 
to agree. His reasons are worked out 
in a fugue of ideas at the book’s end 
where the exiled, cancerous—perhaps 
even dead—Napoleon encounters a 
mysterious female apparition. Since she 
coldly puts Napoleon in his place, she 
may well be Clio, the Muse of history 
In any case, she declares that Beetho- 
ven’s art is more important than Na- 
poleon’s military skill—‘“an art,” she 
unkindly notes, “highly wasteful of its 
materials.” Napoleon, whose mind or 
spirit at this point is soaring like the 
last movement of “The Eroica,” appears 
to get the message: musical forms may 
reveal divine essences, while his own ki- 
netic life has been shaped by a gargan- 
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Most of the people who come here were recommended 
by most of the people who come here. 


You find an island kissed by the 
sun and you dedicate it to fulfilling 
every vacationer's dream. But do you 
succeed? 

You create a life that's truly free. 
Where each day three glorious 
French meals are free. As is the wine 
that accompanies them. Where the 
tennis is free. And the water-skiing 
is free. Where the sailing, the scuba, 


the snorkeling, the yoga are free. 
Where even the French lessons are 
free. And yet you wonder, have you 
succeeded. 

You build a society on your island 
where money does not exist, except 
as beads around your neck that can 
buy adrink atthe bar. Where the first 
name is the only name. And the 
dress is the bathing suit. Where the 


help become friends and tipping is 
unheard of. And still you wonder. 
And then you find that every year 
most of the people who come to 
Club Méditerranée were recom- 
mended by those who have been 
here before. And you know you no 
longer have to wonder whether 
you've succeeded in building that 
dream. For you know that you have. 
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“Aone week Club Mediterrance vacation in the Caribbean or Tatti costs trom $170 to $322, depending on season and Club location selected. (tightly higher Christmas and New Year's.) Air tare not inchuded. Activities vary according to Club location 
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stores everywhere. Haspel Bros., Inc., New Orlez 
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tuan but finite will, whose only form was 
eventually a form of self-delusion. Na- 
poleon Symphony is, in some sense, an 
entertaining and elaborate joke. What 
the punch line comes down to is the sim- 
ple fact that even Napoleon thought he 
was Napoleon ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Awwk! Awwk!" sings Anthony 
Burgess in a loud, hoarse baritone 
Those E-flat major chords get the read- 
er awake.” Then in deep, funereal tones 
quoting from his own book, he contin- 
ues: “There he lies’ Ensanguinated ty- 
rant’ O bloody, bloody ty-rant/ See 
How the sin within’ Doth incarnadine 
His skin’ From the shin to the chin 
Perhaps,” he adds. “Knopf should 
have given away a free record with ev- 
ery copy 

The stage for this performance is the 
Rome apartment where Burgess lives 
with his second wife Liana and their 
nine-year-old son Andrea, surrounded 
with the tools of his many trades 

books, lypewriters, recording equip- 
ment, even an electronic organ. The 
confidence, vitality and theatricality are 
typical. All his readers are familiar by 
now with the story of how he got his 
Start as a novelist when doctors declared 
that he had only a year to live and he 
began writing like a man possessed, de- 
termined to build up an estate for his fu- 
ture widow 

Sacred Cow. The doctors were 
wrong, of course. But Burgess still works 
with the passionate speed of a con- 
demned man. Right now he has three 
new novels in the works: an espionage 
thriller in a “super-James Bond vein,” a 
biographical fiction based on his pianist 
father’s musical career, and a novel de- 
voted to Pope John XXIII, about whom 
Burgess, a strict English Catholic, is 
highly critical, Soon to be published is 
the third and concluding volume of the 
Enderby novels. the story of a poet who 
loses and then regains his creative gift, 
generally regarded as one of Burgess’s 
finest literary accomplishments. There 
is also an epic poem based on his recent 
script for the Italian TV production of 
Moses—with Burt Lancaster in the ttle 
role. In his spare time, Burgess looks for 
someone to put on his musical based on 
James Joyce's Ulysses 

Burgess has strong, not to say brash 
opinions on practically everything of im- 
portance and is not overly modest. “If I 
may say so, writing Napoleon Symphony 
was probably more difficult than writ- 
ing a War and Peace, which can go on 
as long as it likes, and does.” He kicks 
another sacred Russian cow in Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn. “The most swollen 
reputation of our day,” he observes of 
the Nobel-prizewinning exile. “They say 
he is a great writer because he is a great 
man.” 

Ironically, to Burgess, who carries 
high the torch of fiction’s modernist tra- 
dition, the future of literary studies and 
serious reading looks bleak. “Nobody 
reads in the past any more,” he grieves 

You can major in literature in Amer- 
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ica beginning with Hermann Hesse 
(Burgess should know. He has spent 
most of the past five years teaching at 
Princeton and the City College of New 
York, though he now intends to devote 
himself full time to writing.) The au- 
thor’s exuberant pessimism extends to 
the course of democratic government 
especially in his native England. His so- 
lution is for England to be part of a glob 
al English-speaking union with Austra- 
lia, America and Canada, to be governed 
by a constitutional monarch. It may 
sound positively Napoleonic, but it has 
vision—the vision of a bold artist who 
has yet to meet his Waterloo 


Up the Creek 


BLOOD SPORT 
by ROBERT F. JONES 
255 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


From what Great or Dismal Swamp 
in the American male psyche flows the 
Big Two-Hearted River? Where is the 
root of the city man’s bloody compul- 
sion to prowl the Big Woods and kill 


ROBERT F. JONES 
A bear-god from L.L. Bean 


the beasts that live there? It is uncer 
tain whether the source of that compul- 
sion is the nature of man or the nature 
of boy, but it is explored with splendid 
eccentricity in this energetic first novel 
by Robert F. Jones, a senior writer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
A man and his son, Jones supposes 
in all apparent innocence, undertake a 
hunting and fishing trip up the Hassa 
yampa River. It is “a burly stream with 
its share of trout,” which—what's this? 
“rises in northern China, meanders 
through an Indian reservation in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, and empties finally into 
Croton Lake not a mile from where | 
live in southern New York State.” The 
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Our new toll-free number covers 
reservations at more than 500 Howard 
Johnson's Motor Lodges across the 
country 

And your reservation assures you 
of getting more than just oversized 
comforts and conveniences at sensi 
ble rates 

Because now, with our new Family 
Plan, your children under 18—staying 
in your room—stay free! 

So call today 
*In Oklahoma: 1-800-522-4211 
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“You Smile - 
The Song Begins” 
A new album and 


the return of Herb Alpert 
and the Tijuana Brass. 


On A&M Records and Tapes 








! Rumor has it that once a month Queen V. gave 
her servants the evening off and prepared a very 
private meal for just darling Albert and Herself. 
And that on such occasions she wore a white puck- 
ered pinafored apron. It might be lese majesty, but we 
W have re-created that apron faithfully down to the last 
stitch. It's made of white easy-care cotton, lace 
trimmed, with frills and ruffles in all the right places 
and adjusts to fit any lady, from super-generous 
to mini-petite. Emulate Victoria: cook like a queen 
and be the perfect hostess—for your man only or 
for the whole crowd. Order your Victoria Apron 
today! 
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novel's epigraph, the reader notes with 
a sense of having been sandbagged, is a 
whimsy of the trout-fishing sage, Sparse 
Grey Hackle, who says that the water 
of the Hassayampa “renders those who 
drink it incapable of telling the truth.” 

Yes indeed. Father and son shoot 
some grouse and a small mastodon, as 
the father recalls later, hook a 250-lb 
fresh-water marlin, and reject as unwor- 
thy of their time and skill a unicorn 
whose horn is not made of gold. 

In summary, such goings-on may 
sound hopelessly elfin, self-indulgent or 
absurd. But Jones’ surrealist fragments 
produce in the reader’s mind the same 
edgy excitement and slight disorienta 
tion that a suburban householder feels 
upon entering wild country. It is a del- 
icately calculated trick, but it works 
Easy slashes of cruelty cut the airy imag- 
ining. “ ‘Try this,’ I told my son. I hand- 
ed him a two-ounce, slightly chewed 
Yellow Cab with a treble hook mount- 
ed on the front bumper Inside a min- 
ute, he had three wiggling pedestrians 
on the hook One was a girl in a pat- 
ent-leather suit, hooked lightly through 
the lip, so we released her. On the next 
three casts, we added a spade pimp, an 
elevator inspector, the club-footed ed- 
itor of a monthly insurance company 
newsletter, and three prostitutes 

“*T don’t know if we should keep 
the hookers,’ my son said 

‘We'll boil them,’ I told him.” 

Poisoned Flies. On the upper 
reaches of the Hassayampa, a dark re- 
gion of the mind, lurks Ratanous, called 
Ratnose. He is ageless and probably 
deathless, a one-eyed bandit leader, 
hunter, torturer, demon and figment 
(An anagram of Ratanous, possibly rel- 
evant, is “our Satan.”) The father has 
confused memories of skirmishes with 
Ratnose in the days when he fished the 
Hassayampa as a young man. His mind 
is seized and shaken by the mad notion 
of stalking Ratnose once more, beating 
him down, killing him 

Yet it is the son, not the father, who 
finds Ratnose, joins his band of scruffy 
swaggerers, and is initiated into easy 
cruelties and easy sex. Then the father, 
stung by this challenge to his manhood 
(or beasthood), hangs rationality on a 
tree limb and goes after Ratnose, hulk- 
ing through the forests like a bear-god 
There is frightful destruction of minor 
characters, a confrontation and a duel 
with fly rods and poisoned flies across 
the vortex of the Hassayampa’s most 
fearsome whirlpool. The hero is hooked 
and stunned (yet does not die). The vil- 
lain is snaked into the suckhole and 
drowns (yet lives) 

Half liar, half believer, spinning 
yarns out of racial memory and the L.L 
Bean catalogue, Jones has created the 
great rarity—a new myth. What is sur- 
prising, considering the opportunities he 
has given himself to waft off into ar- 
tiness, is that he has also written a good 
boots-in-the-mud hunting story whose 
textures are as natural to the touch as 
the worn stock ofan old rifle. # John Skow 
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The cost of 
living is going down. 


The cost of a longer life Meanwhile, member 
and a healthier life. companies of the Pharma- 
Because while the price ceutical Manufacturers 
of just about everything ha Association continue 
been on the increase, the working on programs 
price of prescription drugs to help conquer 
Dy has been on the decrease. disease. Last 
Specifically, prices ear we spent 
of all items went up $728,000,000 
almost 8% during on research 
é Phases II and III : and develop- 
(November,’71 , ment alone. 
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warm rich feeling. Like 
only natural wood can 
That's why Hallmark has 
hioned writing instruments 
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The (G4 LIBRARY 
| OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


“ should rank as 
the authority on 


color photography.” 
| Newsda) 





And when you see it we think you'll 
agree. Color contains the tips, trade se- 
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crets and step-by-step advice of some of 
the world’s most talented photographers, 
| Illustrated with hundreds of stunning 
photographs, nearly all in full color 


Other books: The Camera, The Print, 
Lieht and Film, The Great Themes 


$9 95 AT BOOK STORES AND 
e CAMERA SHOPS EVERYWHERE. 
—_————__ 
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Signs and Portents 


THE DREAMER’S DICTIONARY 
by STEARN ROBINSON and TOM CORBETT 
256 pages. Taplinger. $9.95. 


The sleep of reason brings forth 
monsters, and, as we now learn from 
this admirable dictionary of dreams, it 
also brings forth celery, raisins, whales 
janitors, children’s feet, emus and wa- 
tercress. What to think? Where to turn? 
Turn to page 92, if you have dreamed 
of an emu. There, all is made clear by 
Authors Robinson and Corbett: “This 
strange animal in a dream represents a 
well-meaning friend who is, neverthe- 
less, giving you stupid advice. Don’t be 
influenced.” 

Raisins are more complicated: if you 
ate them in your dream, tough luck, be- 
cause “you can expect a season of cash 
going out faster than it comes in.” If 
you stuck them in your ear, for instance, 
or fed them to a janitor, you can count 
on “pleasant social times ahead.” The 
entry under “Pickle” is more or less what 
the amateur would expect: “overall sat- 
isfaction with the general state of your 
life, love, and pursuit of happiness is 
forecast.” “Petunia” shows a need for 
professional guidance. Growing out- 
doors, “these flowers signify pleasant 
friendly social affairs.” A petunia in- 
doors foretells “a period of boredom.” 

Tom Corbett is billed on the dust 
jacket as “the well-known British psy- 
chic.” His colleague Stearn Robinson is 
somewhat more ambiguously qualified 
as an interpreter of omens: she was a 
New York advertising woman and radio 
scriptwriter, listed on the book jacket as 
the inventor of the “integrated commer- 
cial.” Their advice is to ignore dreams 
with a digestive origin and recurrent 
dreams too: these are certain to have a 
physiological or psychological basis and 
are thus without interest as portents 

Everyone dreams all the time, say 
the authors, so the prudent citizen ea- 
ger for a dispatch from the future will 
go back to bed, close his eyes and pay at- 
tention. It may be possible to rig the 
game; there seems to be no rule against 
trying to dream of nasturtiums (“an 
unusual sexual experience”), garbage 
(“future success”) and buffaloes (“large 
profits are forecast’), while avoiding 
grasshoppers (“confusion and complex- 
ities ahead”) and giraffes (“a warning 
not to meddle in other people’s affairs”) 

Students of the bizarre who have lit- 
tle confidence in Corbett and Robinson 
may be interested in the dream inter- 
pretations of another authority, who 
states that houses with smooth walls rep- 
resent men; those with projections, 
women. “Zeppelin airships” represent 
the male sexual organ, as do hats, fish 
and overcoats. Snails, tables and church- 
es are female symbols, and so are cil- 
ies, fortresses and wood. A three-leaf 
clover is male. The interpretations in 
this paragraph were offered by Sigmund 
Freud in his Complete Introductory Lec- 
tures on Psychoanalysis #5S 





Inexpensive calculators 
don’t have to come 
from cheap companies. 


Today a lot of companies that sell calculators spend more 
money on advertising than they spend on service. 

And you pay the price 

Not so with The Calculator Company. We not only sell 
our products in 365 Monroe owned offices, we also guar- 
antee to fix anything we sell or replace it with a loaner in 
one business day. 

That's this year, and next year. And every year for as long 
as you own a Monroe calculator. 

To this we add the secret that has made us number one. 

Choice. 

Starting as low as $79.95 for our Model 30 or for pennies 
a day our Model 410 budget display or our Model 1305 
budget printer. But your choice doesn't end there. It goes on. 
To the largest line of electronic calculators in the world. 

Because the closer we can fit your needs, the less you 
end up spending in the long run. And that’s the real difference 
between inexpensive and cheap. 

)mplete details are as close as your phone. Just call 

your local man from Monroe, or return the coupon. Then 
sit k and leave the rest to us. 
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How your pension fund 
can wrestle with a 


Your pension fund’s per- 
formance depends large- 
ly on how well you cope 
with a “grizzly” market. 
Whether the bear is on 
the rampage — or is 
hibernating. 

As a smart investor, 
you know that gains 
achieved during a bull 
market do you no good if 
they evaporate when the 
bear shows up. Keeping 
a steady performance 
record during volatile, 
declining markets re- 
quires real skill. 

And just as important to you is a steady flow 
of information. In good times and in bad. You 
must know what’s happening to your money. 

Chicago Title and Trust aims right at the heart 
of these two major problems for a pension fund 
in volatile markets: out-of-phase performance, 
and poor communications from your manager. 


How to make money —and keep it 
Even during periods of rising prices, you must 
keep the bear in mind. So you need a specific, 
decisive loss control program. 

Intelligent buying isn’t enough to assure con- 
sistent portfolio performance. Your manager 
must sell well, too. 

As pension fund managers, we’ve been doing 
just that for years. We’ve achieved the kind of 
results that let corporations, labor unions and 
their actuaries relax. In times like these it’s good 
to have that kind of expertise working for you. 
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Beware the silent 
fiduciary 
Some pension fund man- 
agers may act like keep- 
ing you up-to-date is not 
important. When things 
are going well, they say 
there’s no point to it. 
When things aren’t going 
so well, they have other 
reasons. Either way, 
you're at a disadvantage. 


We work differently 


We're comfortably sized, 
managing almost $1 bil- 
lion in assets. Large 
enough to give your holdings the security that 
goes with size. Yet, we’re small enough that our 
senior management gives you close personalized 
attention. Whether we’re “wrestling the bear” or 
“running with the bull,” you won’t be neglected 


Is a healthy fund worth an hour? 


If poor fund performance or poor communica- 
tions are making your job more difficult, you may 
want to consider changing the way your fund 
is managed. 

We'd like you to hear our story. Call Jack 
Osgood or Don Collins at 312/332-7700. They'll 
be happy to arrange a convenient appointment 
for you with one of our senior investment officers. 
At our offices or yours. 

If you can’t tame “grizzly” markets, at least 
make the best of them. Our long-term record 
demonstrates that we certainly know how to 
wrestle with them. 


Chicago Title and 
Trustcomary 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 


Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 


Switzerland still 
remembers when 
people traveled for 
more reasons 
than just getting 
somewhere. 





That's why you can still Because as part of our 
meander through unexpec- unique Swiss heritage, we 
ted streets. believe traditions are 

Discover shops handed worth saving. And some- 
down from generation to times improving 
generation to generation And we do that not just 
See what people have seen for you, but for us. So we 
for hundreds of years can all discover something 


Swissair oe Swiss National Tourist Office 


‘\ 


we didn't know was still 
there. Every single day of 
our lives. 

For more information 
write to us for our new 
Travel Switzerland” kit at 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10020 
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Oct.12 The State Fait 
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ibly the w I t lest Swap Market. Jones, Executive Direc- 
tor, North Texas Com- 
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Fort Worth boast tw jreat z Lion ton, Texas 76011. Or call, 
(817) 265-7101 
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rf Dallas /Fort Worth as big as Manhattan. 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 
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Died. Angela Atwood, 25; Donald 
David DeFreeze (“General Field Mar- 
shal Cinque”), 30; Nancy Ling Perry, 
27, Patricia (“Mizmoon”) Soltysik, 24; 
William Wolfe, 22; leading members of 
the Symbionese Liberation Army (see 
THE NATION). 

a 

Died. Allal el Fassi, 65, Moroccan 
nationalist leader; of a heart attack; in 
Bucharest, Rumania. As founder and 
president of the Istiqlal (Independence) 
Party, Fassi led the movement that in 
1956 freed Morocco from French rule. 
He urged the annexation of Mauritania 
and other adjacent lands into a greater 
Moroccan empire and long served as a 
respected conservative voice in his coun- 
try’s politics 

a 

Died. Jaime Torres Bodet, 72, Mex- 
ican author, educator, diplomat and 
statesman; by his own hand (gunshot); 
in Mexico City. Quintessentially the in- 
tellectual-in-politics—he published al- 
most twoscore books—Torres Bodet 
held that illiteracy was a sinister ene- 
my of democracy and international 
peace. After becoming Minister of Ed- 
ucation in 1943, he launched a mam- 
moth literacy campaign that in its first 
two years taught more than a million 
Mexicans to read and write. Named 
head of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in 1948, he resigned four years 
later, arguing that a budget cut imper- 
iled the agency’s drive for social prog- 
ress. Suffering from cancer of the pros- 
tate, he wrote in a suicide note: “I prefer 
tocall on death myself at the right time.” 

o 

Died. Eleanor Tennant, 79, first 
U.S. woman tennis pro, who taught the 
game to stars of the court and the Hol- 
lywood screen; in La Jolla, Calif. Lean 
and leathery, Tennant changed wom- 
en's tennis from a defensive base-line 
game into an aggressive, serve-and- 
smash attack. Third-ranked U.S 
woman player in 1920, she soon started 
coaching and made Wimbledon cham- 
pions of Alice Marble, Maureen Con- 
nolly and Bobby Riggs. “Teach,” as she 
was nicknamed by one of her finest 
show-biz pupils, Carole Lombard, was 
also courtside mentor of Clark Gable, 
Marlene Dietrich and Groucho Marx 

. 

Died. Dr. Jacob L. Moreno, 83, con- 
troversial psychiatrist who developed 
the psychodrama therapeutic technique 
in the 1920s; after a long illness; in Bea- 
con, N.Y. Trained in Vienna, Moreno 
ame to believe that “orthodox psycho- 

alysis only makes a patient feel more 

onscious and lonely.” He devised 

! of group-therapy theater in which 

ipants assume roles onstage, spon- 

li sly acting out their hang-ups and 

it ling with individuals on both 
sic the footlights 
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_ ~Allis-Chalmers. 
Our big ones are known 
for muscle power. 
Our little ones 
for yardpower. 
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From postage stamp lot to estate size acreage there's some- 
thing for everyone in this yardpower lineup from Allis-Chalmers 
Step out behind one of our easy going rotary mowers and you'll 
see what we mean. Fingertip handling, offset wheel design, and 
grass bag as standard will help you stroll through summer. Four 
models, 19” and 21” cut 

Need more yardpower for a larger lawn? Take a close look at 
the unmatched maneuverability and power in our 5 and 8 hp rid- 
ing mowers. They cut as fast as many so-called tractors... with 
big mowers that follow ground contours for no-scalp performance 

And finally for total performance, full range lawn and garden 
tractors with big tractor features you need and want for year 
round yard care. Six models—8 to 1914 hp—with attachments to 
groom your yard to perfection 

Select one that's just your size at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
You'll find our little ones can handle some mighty big jobs. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
ourpoorR & LEISURE PRODUCTS 


BOX 512. MILWAUKEE, wi 532 
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anyou afford to use 
the way you used a 


Remember those good old days? 

A nickel a copy and what a bargain 

So much of a bargain that “make a few copies 
became a way Of office life 

And the lines formed. And the copies flowed 
And the nickels added up 

Copying became a major expense 
sible to turn off, next to impossible to control 

Now that the soaring '60s have become the 
cost-conscious ‘70s, it’s time to take a hard look at 


Impos- 


better ways to manage your copying system 

Our copiers come with a price-ceiling plan 
that lets you know exactly what the limits of your 
copying costs will be 

No matter how many copies you make 

This is not a promise to automatically lower 
your copy costs. But it is a promise to help you get 
control of these costs. Which, in turn, can lead to 
lowering them 

Of course, a copier must do more than merely 


acopierin the’70Os 
copierin the’6O0s? 
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Now Imperial ‘400’ gives you 
S&H green stamps in addition to 
our low rates. So, besides our 
convenient locations, heated 
swimming pools, big air-con- “ 
ditioned rooms with 
color televisions 
and our over- 

sized beds, you 

can dream of all 


thegreatgifts you AD 


can save for with J 
- 





yourgreenstamps. J 
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Im erial — 
400’ Motels 


375 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


Write for your free 
directory. 





faverscissors 
much better! 


= Scissors have been around 

a long time and we 

couldn't blame you for 

not expecting much 
improvement. But Haver- 
scissors are really 

superior. They are anato- 
= shaped to your fingers 
and designed to cut swiftly 

and comfortably —free-hand or 
sliding along table. Ultra-light, 
finest Solingen stainless nickel- 
steel, with cushion-soft orange 
plastic handles. Isn't it satisfying 


when even modest, everyday 
things can be brought to such 
level of function and design? 


C) Please send me pairs of 
Haverscissors @ $4.95 each. (Add 
$1 post. and insur. for entire ship- 
ment—Calif. deliv. add tax.) | may 
return scissors in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted. | enclose 
check or you may charge my BA or 
MC Account 


Account * 
Expires, 
Name 
Address 
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haverhills 


584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
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High-Powered Claim 


Even though it came from a small 
company competing against the giants 
of the field, there was nothing modest 
about the announcement made last 
week by KMS Industries Inc. of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The firm claimed that its 
scientists had briefly sustained a laser- 
generated fusion reaction and called its 
work a “definitive step” toward taming 
thermonuclear fusion—the same pro- 
cess that produces the explosive power 
of the hydrogen bomb and the vast heat 
and radiation of the sun 

As expected, the claim caused wide- 
spread excitement. It promised that fu- 
sion plants might some day 
supply mankind with practi- 
cally unlimited energy. In- 
deed, an AEC spokesman 
called the feat “a small but 
significant initial step.” But 
at week’s end doubt was 
growing among some nuclear 
scientists that the laboratory 
had done anything more than 
Soviet and U.S. researchers 
had previously announced. In 
fact, it seemed quite possible 
that true thermonuclear fu- 
sion had not really occurred 
at all during the Ann Arbor 
experiments 

Fast Neutrons. Unlike 
the more familiar process of 
fission (in which energy Is re- 
leased by the breakup of 
atomic nuclei), fusion in- 
volves the combining (or fus- 
ing) of two nuclei of hydro- 
gen. The reaction releases 
energy—primarily in the 
form of high-velocity neu- 
trons—that scientists hope 
some day can be harnessed to 
generate electricity 

But controlled fusion can 
occur only under conditions of very high 
temperature and density that research- 
ers have tried for years to produce by 
using powerful magnetic fields to 
squeeze or confine isotopes of hydrogen 
called deuterium and tritium. But even 
the best of these “magnetic bottles” 
—which require tremendous amounts of 
energy to operate—have so far been un- 
able to provide the necessary temper- 
ature and density for more than a tiny 
fraction of a second 

Lately scientists have been turning 
to a more efficient tool for creating fu- 
sion: the laser. By heating a tiny pellet 
of deuterium or tritium with a powerful 
pulse of laser light, they cause the ex- 
plosive evaporation of the pellet’s sur- 
face. As the material sprays off, the rest 
of the pellet implodes. The hydrogen nu- 
clei are thus forced together. As early 
as 1968, a team of Soviet researchers un- 
der Physicist Nikolai Basov, a Nobel 
laureate, reported that they had used la- 





sers to ignite a brief but clearly detect- 
able fusion reaction. Since then, their 
experiments have been repeated—and 
improved upon—in a number of coun- 
tries, including the U.S., France, Brit- 
ain and West Germany. But scientists 
are not yet certain that the burst of neu- 
trons that characterizes such reactions 
is produced by true thermonuclear fu- 
sion or by the collision of relatively few 
fast-moving atomic nuclei in the com- 
pressed deuterium or tritium 

True Reaction. KMS had no such 
reservations about its work. It claimed 
to have produced true thermonuclear re- 
actions in its various pellets. But when 
scientists looked a little closer at KMS’s 
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KMS SCIENTIST READIES TARGET FOR FIRING 
Some doubt amid the excitement. 


own disclosures, they noted an appar- 
ent inconsistency. In a letter to stock- 
holders, KMS conceded that the exper- 
iments produced only a small number 
of neutrons—between 5,000 and 10,000 
According to accepted theory, if the oth- 
er conditions of density and temperature 
reported by KMS had indeed occurred, 
the yield should have been at least | bil- 
lion neutrons. The debate may be re- 
solved when KMS opens its doors this 
week to a visiting contingent of the AEC 
scientists 

In spite of their skepticism about 
KMS’s claims, scientists are optimistic 
that laser-induced fusion will some day 
become a practical source of unlimited 
energy. In fact, no less an authority on 
fusion than Edward Teller, a key figure 
in development of the H-bomb, is sure 
that the laser fusion researchers will 
eventually “succeed and that the effort 
will profoundly change our views on how 
man and matter can interact.” 
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Canada at its best. 


Try the a smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
| eeported Canadian Mist ail <o 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS "IMPORT COMF eos N.Y., N.Y. © 1973 
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All menthols promise ; 
a fresh, cool taste. 
But there's only one s 
narcaliarel MU dhiake Re (eriake)i 
lemon freshness. So it s 
tastes fresher than the 
others and gives you f 
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Twist. The one and 
only lemon menthol. ; 
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17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
9 9 9 av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 





